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ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


| 
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230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. @ 445 NORTH SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


v Organized To Achieve: Uniform Specifications — Uniform Inspection — Uniform Product 
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Want longer firebox service? 


If you’re looking for firebox steel that is 
capable of giving long, satisfactory service — 
steel that will help your locomotives to spend 
more time out on the road, and less in the 
shops—choose Bethloc Firebox Plates. 
Because of their toughness, ductility and 
uniform grain structure, Bethloc Firebox 
Plates are ideal for today’s heavy loads and 
tigorous schedules. They're made from a 
special low-carbon steel which offers great 
resistance to the severe stresses caused by 
sudden temperature changes and vibration. 
Bethloc Firebox Plates are but little affected 
by aging, and they fully meet railroad 
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requirements for strength, elasticity and 
elongation. 

But when it's all been said the strongest 
recommendation we can think of is this: 
Bethloc Firebox Plates are currently in 
use in locomotives on more than forty 


American railroads. 


Bethloc 


FIREBOX PLATES 
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STANDARD FORGINGS CORP. 


Plant: INDIANA HARBOR STATION, EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 








General Offices: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Pre Lateral Movement of réres 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Railroad Journal Boxes 
are designed with lateral clearance between 
the end of the axle and the axle block or thrust 
bearing, making it possible for the axle to 
“float” 

Our straight cylindrical rollers, and inner 


laterally in the truck. 


races that are permanently shrunk onto the 
axles in installation, lend themselves ideally 
to this free lateral movement of the axle and 
inner race within the roller assembly and 
journal box. 

This feature reduces flange wear to a mini- 


mum, cuts operating costs and improves rid- 
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ing qualities. 

The use of straight cylindrical rollers also 
makes it possible to remove Hyatt journal 
boxes and roller assemblies from axles easily 
and without special tools, thus facilitating 


wheel changes and substantially reducing 
maintenance costs. 

When you plan the purchase of new cars 
or the changeover of existing brass equip- 
ment specify Hyatt Roller Bearing—free lateral 
journal boxes. 

Hyatt Bearings Division—General Motors 


Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Fuel cost is base 
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OPERATING RECO 


No. of 
omotives Ope 


————— 


—_—_—__——_— 


Hours 





49,477 
103,506 
15,634 
32,884 
10,622 
272,409 
6,940 
17,500 
9,794 
229,272 
4,719 
7,798 
46,127 
128,259 
88,363 
28,503 


——— 


1,051,807 


don coal at $4 per ton. 


RDS OF 


rated 


ue 


Lubrication 


$2,549 4% 


7,577 
767 
964 
201 

12,675 
170 


576 
544 
10,681 
154 
383 
6,148 
4,331 
3,934 
1,060 


——— 


$52,714 











60-HP_DIESEL-ELECTRICS 


Total 


a 


$41,928 
86,963 
8,487 
13,667 
5,728 
177,250 
4,510 
12,475 
7,182 
216,467 
2,293 
16,967 
69,127 
89,677 
68,027 
26,625 


———— 


$847,373 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
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HE operating records of 16 railroads (covering 

54 Alco-G.E. 660-hp units over periods as long 
as eight years) reveal fuel costs that average less 
than one-third, and maintenance costs that aver- 
age less than one-half, those of five-year-old steamers 
doing similar work. The total of all locomotive 
operating expenses, less wages, of these 54 diesel- 
electrics averages only 30 per cent of the same 
costs of steamers. 

One reason why savings are so high with Alco- 
G.E. diesel-electrics is that each component is 
specially designed for operating economy. For 
example, the 4-cycle engine has these advantages: 
1. LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION. Cylinder pressures and 
temperatures are inherently low, reducing the pos- 
sibility of blow-by and incomplete or premature 
combustion, all of which waste fuel. 

2. LESS MAINTENANCE. A reversal of load, which 
allows both sides of the piston pin to be thoroughly 
lubricated, lengthens the periods between recom- 
mended inspections to two years, or 16,000 hours 
of operation. 

3. LONG ENGINE LIFE. There is no overheating and 
weakening of engine parts nor rapid oxidation of 









1, Suction stroke 2. Compression stroke 


1. Piston descends and draws air into the 
cylinder through the inlet valve. 2. Piston 
ascends with all valves closed and com- 
presses the air. 3. ns sce Ng a 
fuel enters and ignites. Second (b), after 





ADS... 


e fuel and maintenance costs of Alco-G.E. 


lubricants—the three strokes between combustion 
strokes allow ample time for cooling. 

4. LESS LUBE OIL USED. The cylinder liners, which 
receive the brunt of engine wear, are smooth, 
perfectly symmetrical and portless; this prevents 
ring sticking, sludge deposits, and varnishing which 
increase lubricating oil consumption. 

In addition to providing operating economies, 
these advantages of Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics also 
account for their higher-than-average availability 
and “use-ability.”” On one eastern road, where 
eight units are averaging 98.7 per cent availability, 
the utilization factor is 87.3 per cent, and the 
locomotives still have extra locomotive-hours avail- 
able for emergency work. 

These results are typical. What Alco-G.E. diesel- 
electrics can do for you can best be determined 
by a motive-power survey for which we offer the 
services of our engineers. Our recommendations 
will be impartial. We build all three types of motive 
power —diesel-electric, electric, and steam. 


3. Working stroke 
a. Fuel injection b. Expansion 


about one-tenth of the stroke, fuel valve 
closes, and the burning mixture expands. 4. 
Piston ascends and expels burnt gases 
through the exhaust valve. 


and GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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... ever since the Great Northern Rail- 
way put it in special service on passenger 
trains a year ago . has traveled 
148,500 miles; equivalent to practically 
six times around the earth. In ordinary 


freight service a boxcar will travel approxi- 


FACTS ABOUT GREAT 


NORTHERN'S 


It’s been “On the Go” continually... 


mately 15,000 miles per year. 

This experimental car of Alcoa Aluminum 
has proved its ability to take punishment. 
It is “in perfect condition”. ALUMINUM 
ComPpANY OF AmerIcA, 2178 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM BOXCAR 


Inside Dimensions: 40'-6" long; 
9.2” wide; 10’ high. 


Load Limit: 125,500 pounds. Outside sheathing, roof, corrugated 
ends, doors, floor-protective doorway 
plates, corner posts, running boards 
and brake step—all are made of high- 
strength Alcoa Aluminum. Aluminum 


alloy rivets were used in assembling. 


Amount of Aluminum used: 3,722 
pounds. 


Weight: 43,500 pounds. 
Savings in Weight by using Alumi- 


Nominal Capacity: 50 tons. num: 4,057 pounds. 





ALUMINUM BOXCAR 


==) WESTERN” 
sies UNION (54) 


A N. WILLIAMS 
0) 


The filing time shown in the date line om telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origis. ¢ point of origi. Time of ressigt bs STANDARD TIME at point of destination 





MA268 56/55 SER=MINNEAPOLIS MINN 14 33ap NOV IS 8 33 AM 1945 


J QO CHESLEY,MGR RR DIV ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA= 
801 GULF BLOG PGH= 


GREAT NORTHERN EXPERIMENTAL ALUMINUM BOX CAR #2500 THE 
FIRST ALUMINUM BOX CAR IN AMERICA HAS JUST COMPLETED FIRST 
YEARS SERVICE OF WHICH 204 DAYS WERE ON FAST PASSENGER 
TRAINS BETWEEN CHICAGO TWI'N CITIES AND WEST COAST AND 
BALANCE IN INTERLINE SERVICE. TOTAL MILEAGE APPROX IMATELY 
148,500 MILES. USED TO CARRY SPECIAL EXPRESS. INSPECTION 
SHOWS CONDITION PERFECT= 


E T HUTCHINSON. 


Built by Great Northern 
with Alcoa Aluminum 
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M*™ urgent railroad maintenance problems are being 

solved quickly and economically by Airco’s modern 
metal-working processes. For example, Airco re-building 
methods swiftly restore battered rail ends, worn switch points 

nd frogs to excellent condition, at surprisingly low cost and 
with minimum interruption to traffic. Other Airco methods sim- 
plify maintenance of railroad structures such as stations, bridges, 
and signal towers, as well as track tools and equipment. 

These versatile methods not only save time and cost but, in 
many cases, they add years to the service life of the equipment 
or structures. Airco’s Applied Engineering Department will 
gladly give full information or technical aid on any use of these 
processes. For complete details, write any Airco office or Dept: 
RA _ at the New York address. 














Faster and Better Maintenanee 






Flame Cleaning and Dehydrating is the fast, 
efficient method of preparing metal surfaces 
for painting. It quickly loosens scale and 
rust to permit their easy removal. The clean 
warm surface makes paint cling closer, last 
longer. Note the results in the inset photo. 
Airco supplies tips for cleaning flat or irreg- 
viar surfaces. 
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with Modern Aireo Processes 











; 
Butt Welding by the oxyacetylene method eliminates much of the Are Welding is another Airco process of proven value to main- 
maintenance necessary on jointed rails. It may be performed tenance men. Here a reinforcing plate is being welded onto an 
Il-beam with the electric arc. 


either in or out of traffic. This method is economical in application 
: and in maintenance savings 


















Rivet Washing with Airco oxyacetylene cutting torches | 
is fast and economical. Airco Style 144 tip is used to 
“wash out” the rivet head, then pierce the rivet shank 
so that it can be dislodged easily with a rivet hammer. 


Crowning Angle Bars by the use of Airco oxyacetylene 
heating torches takes the dip out of the bars, raises 
them to normal position, and thus reduces the length 
of welding needed to restore a uniform rail end surface. 
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ON ALUMINUM? 


“ALLOVER THE WAP. 












' {| REYNOLDS 
? DESIGNED 


‘ ALUMINUM 
BOX CARS 


—now on interchange service 
anywhere in the United States 
















NEVER BEFORE have sO many improvements been combined 
in One single unit! 
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y TAKE WEIGHT .. . up to 5 tons lighter than conventional 
cars, yet with greater structural strength, thanks to great new 
Reynolds Aluminum alloys. 


TAKE SPEED . . . when equipped with A.A.R. trucks, these 
cars can be safely cut into trains with speeds in excess of 
85 m.p.h. 


TAKE ECONOMY .. . aluminum’s high corrosion-resistance 
reduces maintenance costs . . . the tons of weight saved means 
increased pay-load . . . reduced fuel costs. 


A eee ie a 


y 


New battle-tested alloys developed by Reynolds as ‘‘armor 
plate” for warplanes, make practical improved cars for all 
types of rolling stock. Right now Reynolds is building an 
aluminum refrigerator car and invites railroads to watch 
for a special announcement. 

Reynolds welcomes inquiries. Blueprints available. Write 
Reynolds Metals Co., Railway Supply Division, 310 So. 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


x Buy Victory Bonds Now . . . and HOLD Them 


[s:] REYNOLDS 
zon ALUMINUM 
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hetween first and second shopping periods | fa 








A striking example of the ability of Timken Bearings to keep ’em 
rolling is afforded by Burlington Diesel locomotives Numbers 9906 
and 9907 in service on the Denver Zephyr (Denver-Chicago). 


These locomotives were placed in service in October, 1936. Before 
their first shopping period they rolled up 792,839 miles and 690,212 
miles respectively. Between their first and second shopping periods 
they operated respectively 1,084,101 miles and 1,239,970 miles. 


All journals of both locomotives are equipped with Timken 
Roller Bearings. Since the first Denver Zephyr streamlined 
train went into service on Timken Bearings in 1930, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad has specified 
Timken Bearings for one Zephyr after another. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Over 18,000 sets of this modern freight 
car truck are already in service or on 
order by 44 railroads or private car owners. 








AMERICAN 
RT STEEL 
ns. Crde-Contiold truck (a-d FOUNDRIES 








NO SPRING PLATES—NO SPRING PLANKS 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL - CONSTANT FRICT 
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engineered 
sidehoods and Type W 

Roto-Clones 
collect all the airborne 
dust from shake-outs 


LARGE AND SMALL...MADE 


Cul Free, 


Shake-out hood connected to a Type W Roto- 
Clone, as shown above, makes an efficient dust 
control combination and prevents dust and fume 
dispersion to the surrounding work area. Equip- 
ment does not interfere with the operation of the 
shake-out crane and requires a minimum of space 
and piping to collect, precipitate and store the 
dust. The superintendent of the foundry that 
made the above installation wrote, “Our dust con- 
dition was terrible . . . now we have practically a 
dustless foundry .. . the Roto-Clone really does 
a job.” Write for complete information, and 


Bulletin No. 274 A. 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


111 Central Avenue @ Louisville 8, Kentucky 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROTHERS, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 


wlogpetia ke) I: 


WATER SPRAY DYNAMIC PRECIPITATOR 
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Yes sir! We have 


steel ready for your 


reconversion needs 


UR present stocks include all standard 
O grades and sizes of U-S-S Stainless Steels, 
and a complete line of Carbon Steel Products. 
These stocks are being increased as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. Our aim is to have the 
widest possible variety of materials on hand to 
help you speed reconversion efficiently and re- 
sume peacetime production quickly. 

When you need steel, steel products, tools, 





equipment or machinery get in touch with the 
nearest of our nine warehouses. They are located 
in key manufacturing areas, and deliveries can 
be made quickly to any point. If it should happen 
that an order cannot be filled by one warehouse, it 
usually can be shipped promptly from another. 

Every order and inquiry, whether for a pound 
or a carload, receives courteous attention and 
prompt action. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1319 Wabansia Ave., 
P. O. Box MM—BRUnswick 2000 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., 
P. O. Box 2036—GiLmore 3100 


BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), 
P. O. Box 42—STAdium 9400 


CLEVELAND (14) 1394 E. 39th St. HEnderson 5750 


MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., 
P. O. box 2045—Mftchell 7500 


CHICAGO (90) 


BALTIMORE. (3) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 
P. O. Box 479—Bigelow 3-5920 


PITTSBURGH (12) 


ST. LOUIS (3) 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, 
United States Steel presents 
The Theatre Guild on the 
REctor 2-6560, BErgen 3-1614 Air. American Broadcast- 

1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. ing Company coast-to-coast 


CEdar 7780 network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and 


Foot of Bessemer St., 


21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 station. 


»MAin 5235 


TWINCITY 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


NEstor 2821 
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UNBPBED STATES STEEL 















































THE BURLINGTON’S | 


Ky AA-TONNERS in 


33/s EARS’ SERVICE were 
AILABLE at only 


Q4i PER one soemenenes 














One of The Burlington’s five 44-tonners. Averages 3314 miles per 
mo. road service. Handles up to 27 cars, or 1150 tons of material. 


The four others average, respectively: 


3664 mi. per mo. road service 2372 mi. or 397 hr. per mo. 
3048 mi. per mo. (temp. assignment) 1512 mi. or 252 hr. per mos 


This record of economy and availability is not even _ ically) available for service 93.6% of their assigned time. 
approached with other types of power in locomotives of like | During the entire period of operation the ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel 





class. Mr. E. F. Weber, the Burlington Lines’ Superintendent | D-17000 Engines in these five 44-ton locomotives have per- 
of Automotive Equipment, sums up his account like this: formed in a most efficient and reliable manner.” 

“All of these locomotives have been in service since March, “Caterpillar” Diesels power more than 90% of the 44- 
1941, and up to January 1, 1945, none have been in the tonners in the Western Hemisphere, and the above is typical 
shops for heavy or general repairs. The accumulated main- _ of the reports that have come in from among the 53 roads 
tenance and repair cost of the five locomotives amounted to which operate them. 


$0.1041 per mile, and during said period they were (mechan- CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR  iODIESEL Encines 


ee. V.6. PAT. OFF. ‘ 


TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT bie The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 


Remember his service and honor him. 
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ALL THE LAMPS IT TAKES 


TO LIGHT A RAILROAD! 


OU simplify your problems of lamp supply when 

you follow the practice of leading railroads in 
getting them together via Graybar. As you well 
know, railroad lamp requirements are highly spe- 
cialized. There are specific types of lamps for head- 
lights, trains, rough service, signals, high-bay shop 
lighting. yards, and terminals. 

Graybar offers special stocks at conveniently lo 
cated offices and warehouses. A corps of men who 
know railroad lighting needs is ready to serve you. 


What's more, Graybar all-inclusive service on 
lamps is but part of a broad-gaged lighting service, 
including a full line of fixtures and the aid of lighting 
specialists in their selection and use. 

The chances are that Graybar is already meet- 
ing some of your electrical requirements. Save 
time and trouble by making Graybar your lamp 
headquarters. 


GraybaR 


OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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During Years of 
Service -- 
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years and years of use in all types of heavy-duty service, 
-OM TH CAST STEEL LOCOMOTIVE BEDS have stood the tests 
of time. Among the reasons for their remarkable performance record of 


, <n 
ef 


keeping locomotives in action are the following: 


@ They are engineered for each type of locomotive. 

@ Designed for strength where it is most needed. 

@ Simplified—one-piece design reduces maintenance work. 
@ Greater strength with less weight. 


The permanent durability of COMMONWEALTH ONE-PIECE DEVICES assures 
) greater safety in high-speed train operation, and the inherent strength 
greatly adds to life and efficiency of equipment with substantially reduced 


maintenance costs. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. pee: GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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“RELOCATION PROJECT” | 
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all along the line! 



































In hundreds of railroad offices the 
daily work of executives and staffs is 
getting done faster, with less effort, 
because Remington Rand Vertical 
liling Systems make papers easier 
to locate and relocate with accuracy 
and speed. 

Filing and finding are more efh- 
cient. Convenience Is greater, appear- 
ance improved. New material is filed 
with former material on the same 
subject. Papers are available cehen 
they're wanted. 

Certain departments operate most 
efficiently with Variadex—the ex- 
pansible, rainbow color guided sys- 
tem that reduces alphabetic subject 
and name filing to utmost simplicity. 
Others prefer Triple Check Auto- 
matic, featuring a new principle that 
makes it the world’s fastest method. 
Standardization with these systems 
ensures greater operating efficiency 
and performance in all offices, and 
also reduces departmental stores. 

The finest steel housing for ver- 
tical now available in 
Remington Rand Aristocrat filing 
cabinets. Newly designed and built 
to provide maximum operating ease, 
they'll give extra years of perfect 
service. 


records is 


FULL DETAILS are in “Rail- 
road Management Controller No. 


703," and “The Office Manual of 
Better Filing Supplies”. Both are 
available on request. 


as paid 
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Remington Rand 


STEEL 


FILING 
CABINETS 


AND 
FILING 
SYSTEMS 


for all Railroad 
Departments 














VARIADEX grows with 


your file! Start with the set of guides 
you need, add others as they are 
required. No waste or duplication. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


194 REMINGTON RAND INC, 
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Keduce Track Maintenance 


@ Flame-hardened rail ends resist batter, greatly 
prolonging the service life of rail in first position. 
The possibility of secondary batter is eliminated 
since rail ends hardened by Oxweld’s method wear 
at about the same rate as the rest of the rail. 
Maintenance time and costs are reduced because 
smooth rail ends cause less wear on joint bars and 


bolts as well as on rolling stock. The work may be 
done in track without interrupting traffic, but for 
greatest economy rail-end hardening is done as a 
part of the rail-laying program. 

Ask an Oxweld representative for more informa- 
tion about end hardening and other oxy-acetylene 
maintenance procedures. 


BUY AND HOLD UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


“i UCC 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
































fae. TWO FRICTION UNITS See em 
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| Designed for Smooth Riding and Safety 
| : at any speed, whether light or loaded. 


NATIONAL B-1 TRUCKS WITH DUAL CONTROL 


not only protect the lading, but prolong the life of cars, 
rail structure and roadbed. 
Four friction elements built into each truck control 
| both vertical and horizontal oscillations, and make 
| separate snubbers unnecessary. 


Standard or special springs are optional. 


No Spring Plank— Fewer Parts — Quick Wheel Change 





NATIONAL MALLEABLE NNT STEEL CASTINGS aah 


| General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Silos Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Canadian Representatives, Reilway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
a 
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The Fairbanks-Morse 


2Q00-Hp. 125-Ton 










ry DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
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Ga. 3. 


for Transfer and Short Haul Freight Service 


Powered by a single engine... the 


Feitbonts-Morse Oppores-riston =| FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Diesel. We are now building a 


limited number for delivery in 1945. A name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 





TOMORROWS 
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helps the Railroads make things last longer 


48% less time in shop 
75% greater total mileage 


26% less repair cost per loco- 
motive mile. 


How were these economies achieved on Norfolk and 
Western Class I locomotives? These locomotives 
were equipped with American Hammered Bronze- 
Iron Segmental Cylinder Packing. The bronze 
rings in this packing make an effective seal imme- 
diately, and smooth and condition the cylinder 
walls while the iron rings are brought to a final 
seat. These rings, made by a Koppers division, 
have helped American railroads set up new records 
for locomotive availability and new lows in repairs. 





C THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY +) 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS...AND KEEP THEM! 
26 











20 TO 25 YEAR LIFE FROM 
PRESSURE-TREATED CAR LUMBER 


The floor of this stock car is constructed 
with pressure-creosoted Douglas fir. Rail- 
road records show service life expectancy 
of 20 to 25 years for pressure-treated car 
lumber; three to four times as long as that 
of untreated wood. In addition to its 
durability, pressure-treated car lumber 
has these advantages: it is low in first 
cost; light in weight; as strong as mild 
steel, pound for pound; readily installed; 
is an excellent thermal insulator; and is 
not subject to corrosion, Send for data 
sheet on pressure-treated car lumber. 


KOPPERS HELPS MAKE 
RAILROAD ROOFS LAST LONGER 


Koppers roofs are built of Coal Tar Pitch 
and Tar-Saturated Felt. This is the ma- 
terial. which has been setting long-life 
records on buildings for half a century. 
One of the secrets of the long life of coal 
tar pitch roofs is their “cold flow,” a 
property which enables the roofs to self- 
heal and self-seal any small surface 
breaks which may happen. This is espe- 
cially valuable in railroad roofs where 
vibration or settlement of a building may 
cause surface breaks. 
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Complete engineering data on all Schaefer 





Brake Equipment. 





Engineering service to help you use Schaefer : 





Equipment in your own brake designs. 








1 . 

; A comprehensive catalog of all Schaefer 
; tO 
Equipment to assist Purchasing, Engineering, 
Stores and Repair Departments. 

t 


2 | Send today for your copy 
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. LOOP, U’’ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS BRAKE ROD JAWS WEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS = 
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Gears and Bolster Springs absorb and reduce _ service are A. A. R. construction, and 
shocks from every direction—buffing, starting, over 96% have Friction Draft Gears. 


roadbed shocks and side sway — increasing 





the safety of car movements and preventing 


damage to cars and ladings. 





Cardwell Friction 

Westinghouse NY-11-F Bolster Spring 
Friction Draft Gear Type A 

Certified A. A. R. 








| | Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chicago 
{|| Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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NEWS CATALOG 


Here is what you want to know about Track Specialties 
— in a form that is easy and practical to use. Here are 
technical descriptions and tabular data ... photographs 
and detailed diagrammatic drawings . . . arranged and 
indexed under the three main divisions of light rail 
trackwork, industrial trackwork and heavy duty track- 
work. A figure number index permits cross reference. 


This new 144-page book is pocket-sized for con- 
venience, round-cornered for comfortable handling, 
ring-bound for lying flat when open. In it are the facts 
about the many types of Ramapo Ajax specialties under 
the general headings of crossings, frogs, guard rails, 
rail lubricators, switch point locks, vertical switch rods 
with type “M” clips, split switches, switch specialties, 
switch stands and turnouts. Engineering data and how- 
to-order instructions are among the useful extras that 
round out this unusually complete catalog, a copy of 
which will be sent you on request. 


AJAX DIVISION 


un Ave. © Chicago 4, Illinois 
-¥. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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They're PERMANENTLY 
BRILLIANT! 


Cp ee OE A SS NS ARTE SORTA RN A 


"SEALED BRILELIA MS E°’ 


PATENT APPLIED 


Through Safetee’s speciat laminated construction (pat- 
ent applied for), these beautiful mirrors are many times 
as strong and can be several times as THIN as ordi- 
nary mirrors. The result is unusual brilliance of image, 
“feather” weight and high resistance to shocks and 
fob do Cod ob ote Pm Wel MENS) IA cd 2) ¢-10 MMEWLOb@ (0 Col-Eeneo) oURtAle MB i do Cond loyo Me) Motel 
inch away from the FIRST surface of glass—is SEALED 
between glass and plastic and is unaffected by salt air 
ro} dik 640) o) Lore d Mod bbe loa (-Parw)} ole f1-Mob amo Lol 00 o} (25 Lo Colcto MB oe thade) q-Mesd= 
available in the same thickness, beginning at one tenth 
of an inch (.100"). 


Here is your TOP VALUE in quality mirrors— for hand. 
bag or boudoir, automobiles, public carriers, gift boxes, 
shaving sets, picture frames, wall mirrors, furniture, etc. 
Resilvering is eliminated, as SAFETEE MIRRORS are 
permanently sealed and the image remains sharp and 
brilliant. 


a * * 
SS SN , 
SS AN 
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\ ‘ Se 
SERRE Q Full particulars on sizes and prices sent promptly on 
; eae | request. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR CAR DESIGNERS 


TO STEP UP PAYLOAD 


‘ 
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That’s one big reason why these 
strong, tough steels were developed 
—to help designers of railroad equip- 
ment to convert profit-eating dead- 
weight into money-making payload. 


And here is how it’s done. 


Republic High Strength Steels have 
a minimum yield point of 50,000 
a per square inch which, com- 

ined with essential resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion, permits the 
use of thinner sections without sac- 
rifice of service life. 


In a hopper car this means greater 
payload capacity without increase in 
deadweight. In a box car it means 


Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy 
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more payload per pound of dead- 
weight, or less power consumed per 
ton-mile of paying freight. Experience 
has proved that the use of Republic 
High Strength Steels throughout 
freight car bodies can result in a 
deadweight reduction of 25% — and, 
also, in substantially-reduced main- 
tenance costs. 


So that designers and builders may 
realize greatest benefits, Republic 
produces three high strength steels 
—Republic ALDECOR, Republic 
COR-TEN and Republic DOUBLE 
STRENGTH in sheets, strip, plates 
and bars. Although similar in physi- 





HIGH STRENGTH 
STEELS 





cal properties, certain differences in 
forming and welding characteristics 
may make one more suitable for you 
than the other two. 


Republic’s metallurgical staff is ready 
now to work with you in determining 
how best to use these steels in replac- 
ing obsolete, cumbersome equip- 
ment with stronger, lighter cars of 
all types. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N.Y 


HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 
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Gould Kathanode power meets all service demands in 
railway carlighting and air-conditioning for the entire 
service life of the battery. You will not have to replace 
Kathanode because of failing power after afew months 


of service. 
BLACK OXIDE 
Made bya special Gould One reason why Gould delivers 100% or more of its 
fey ral nll rated capacity through years of service is the large 
terial has a core of pure positive plate filled with Black Oxide active material. 


cn ctage vari ace Developed by Gould engineers this active material has 

ccnpenainin teu unique regenerative properties. As the outer surface 
is used up new material takes its place. Capacity is 
maintained. 
You get ample power for carlighting and air-condition- 
ing equipment with Gould. Write Dept. 1512 for 
Catalog 800 on Gould Kathanode Glassklad Batteries 
for Carlighting and Air-conditioning service. 


GOULD 
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ONLY GOODALL’S 

CHASE QUALITY “VELMO” 
IS CUSTOM-MADE 
BY-THE-MILE 


Goodall-Sanford mills, America’s 
pioneers in weaving mohair, have won 
and maintained leadership in the 
industry with Chase “Velmo.” The 
natural qualities of mohair have 

been improved by blending the mohair 
fibers into exclusive yarns and weaves. 
“Velmo” is Blended-for-Performance. 
Innumerable different types of ““Velmo” 
have been created—each fabric is a special 
blend of fibers and a type of weave which 
gives better performance for a special 
purpose than any other fabric could, 


Ags For transportation companies, 
ty ~= Oe ee a 2 —. ; Goodall has created various types of 
; “Velmo” to wear for years, to 
clean easily and to give the utmost in 
year-round comfort for passengers. 
Today new weaves and new colors of 
Chase quality “Velmo” are 
being developed to give new beauty 
to modern trains, planes and buses. 
a MR Be: dane : Offices: New York, Chicago, 
aN: bees: Los Angeles, Boston, Detroit; 
Mills at Sanford, Maine 
and Reading, Massachusetts. 
aa 
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en a Of course only limited quantities of 
—_- Goodall Fabrics are available today. 
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Westinghouse engine-driven welders 


This husky Westinghouse engine- 
driven welder is built for hard con- 
tinuous use on any kind of job, 
inside or outside, where electric 
power is not conveniently available. 
It has a single, preset current ad- 
justment which gives the exact 
welding current desired without 
drop-off after warming up. A three- 
stage arc control gives operator a 
choice of types of arc. 

An exclusive Westinghouse fea- 
ture is the electrohydraulic idler 
which allows engine to run at full 
speed for any length of time up to 
several minutes after welding stops 
before dropping to idling speed. The 


WELDERS 





Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . 


AND 


engines have the lowest idling speed 
of any engine-driven welders. You 
save oil and fuel. You cut mainte- 
mance costs because of less engine 
wear. 

Westinghouse engine-driven sets 
are available in 200, 300 and 400- 
ampere ratings. All sets have a 
lifting eye, making it unnecessary 
to handle with slings. All are sup- 
plied with either bedplate or wheels, 
depending on the kind of service 
required. 

Ask your Westinghouse Distributor 
for complete information. Or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21323 


OUSC 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRODES 
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Like a long distance runner... 


GRIFFIN CHILLED wheels have endurance! 





T HE gruelling operating conditions of war traffic— 
heavy loads of high speeds — proved more than ever 
before that GRIFFIN Chilled Wheels have the strength 
and stamina to “take it.” Griffin’s continual con- 
centration on developing and perfecting better wheels 
is the reason for their excellent performance record. 
And, GRIFFIN Chilled Wheels are easy to get, too, 
because an ample stock is kept at each of our twelve 
conveniently located plants which minimizes the 
necessary haul on new and scrap wheels. 


To help keep ’em rolling in these days of peace, order 
your GRIFFIN CHILLED WHEELS now. 


PLANTS 
Boston Council Bluffs 
Cleveland St. Paul 
Cinzinnati Denver 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
Chicago Tacoma 
Kansas City Los Angeles 


WHEEL COMPANY 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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ORK CENTRAL System 


es : has attained 
The ULTIMATE in Luxurious Riding Comfort 


for 233 of their new Streamlined Coaches 
by installing 


TRAVEL COMFORT CUSHIONS 


TRAVEL COMFORT CUSHIONS” are designed 

and engineered for every specific job they are 

to perform. The quality of all component parts 
is positively controlled and continuously 

checked, assuring maximum durability, strict 
uniformity and superlative service. 


TRAVEL COMFORT CUSHIONS* 
are therefore 


Sully Guaranteed 


McINERNEY SPRING AND WIRE COMPANY 
Factories: Grand Rapids, Michigan and Passaic, New Jersey 


SALES OFFICES: 645 Godfrey Ave., S. W., Telephone 6-1481, GRAND RAPIDS 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE 9ii FISHER BUILDING 
CHICAGO — FRAnklin 5780 DETROIT — MAdison 4425 
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“AP” Decelostat 
Equipment is Located 


on the Truek 











Decelostat Decelostat Valve 
One Per Axle One Per Truck 
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Moving Record War Traffic in Winter 
How the Canadian Pacific, in February and March of this year, 
battled with severe snow and ice conditions and emerged with 
more freight than ever before in history. 


Modern Power Saves Train Miles 
With Cotton Belt traffic density at all-time peak, this road 
by using modern Diesel and steam locomotives, was enabled to 
reduce number of trains operated — Important changes of 
assignment in motive power are revealed herein. 


Burning Coal in Locomotives 
A. A. Raymond discusses factors bearing on performance of 
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combustion. 
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TRAVEL TOUGHEST YET: The 
passenger situation is worse now than it 
has ever been—such was John J. Pelley’s 
frank admission in a statement to the 
press in Chicago last week. It is the in- 
bound troop movement from the Pacific 
that is causing all the trouble. Extremely 
heavy arrivals, combined with strikes at 
plants producing fittings for new Army 
troop kitchen and sleeping cars, are de- 
laying troops beyond schedule at arrival 
ports. The A. A. R. chief takes what 
Britons designate as a dim view of the 
prospects for civilian travel during the 
approaching holiday season. 
€ 


PULLMAN DISPOSITION: Pullman, 
the vendor, by request, of the sleeping car 
business, and the four rival prospective 
purchasers of the enterprise, have pre- 
sented their briefs to the three-judge 
Philadelphia court, each outlining what it 
proposes to do, with reasons for its be- 
lief that its projected course parallels the 
public interest while the intentions of its 
rivals do not. The briefs are reviewed in 
an article in these pages. On December 10 
the court will hear oral argument. 

* 
CLASS RATE SUIT FILED: Nine 
eastern states led by New York have filed 
suit in the federal court at Utica, N. Y., 
to enjoin the I. C. C.’s order looking to- 
ward uniform freight classification and 
class rates in the area east of the 
Rockies. The petition is reviewed in our 
news pages. December 13 has been set 
as the date for hearing, which will take 
place before a three-judge court. 

& 
STUDY PROPOSALS: Senator Mc- 
Farland’s resolution that the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee conduct an 
inquiry into transportation policy, such 
as that already being carried on in the 
House under the aegis of Chairman Lea 
of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, was delayed in the Senate this week 
when Senator Brewster raised the question 
of overlapping committee jurisdiction. The 
House has not yet given its official bless- 
ing to the Lea investigation and the juris- 
dictional issue is understood to be the oc- 
casion for the delay there, too. 

e 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE FORMULA: 
It is a curious phenomenon how the be- 
lief has caught on among almost every- 
body unfamiliar with the facts that the 
Railway Labor Act embraces a miracu- 
lous formula for the prevention of strikes 
and the promotion of industrial peace. 
Even President Truman, who knows more 
about the measure’s actual operations than 
most laymen, has now put forward the 
“emergency board” and “cooling-off-period” 
devices as his solution to the labor rela- 
tions turmoil in industry. Actually, as all 
railroad men know, the “fact-finding” 
board reports have had little effect in pre- 
venting walk-outs on the railroads, since 
the time four years ago when President 
Roosevelt refused to put the “moral” force 
of his office behind a fact-finding board re- 
port, and, instead, directed the board as 
mediators to seek to induce the railroads 


to concede larger pay increases than the 
same board, sitting as a tribunal, had 
found to be justified. From that time on 
“fact-finding” has had more defiance than 
acquiescencé from union litigants. The 
factor which has made for peace on the 
railroads has been the carriers’ willing- 
ness, so far, to make concessions in excess 
of those found by “fact-finders” to be 
reasonable. 
& 


CAUSE OF UNREST: The principal 
source of today’s chaotic industrial rela- 
tions is the practically unanimous insist- 
ence by labor leaders that employers ac- 
cept the maverick “purchasing power” 
theory of wages; and the equally adamant 
stand against this exotic doctrine by all 
management which knows from experi- 
ence what conditions are needed to make 
industry function with vigor. An editorial 
in this issue likens the present situation 
of unions and management to two business 
partners, one of whom unfortunately in- 
sists that 2 plus 2 equals 10. It will be 
difficult if not impossible for these part- 
ners to conduct their business to their joint 
profit, and avoid mutually harmful conflict, 
unless they can get together on a uniform 
brand of arithmetic. If management’s eco- 
nomic arithmetic is the kind which ac- 
tually reflects the facts, then it follows 
that the greatest contribution management 
could make to industrial peace would be 
the promotion of a wider understanding 
and acceptance of its method of reckoning. 
» 


HOW C. P. R. FIGHTS SNOW: 
Unusually severe weather early in the 
present year brought conditions on U. S. 
railroads in the Northeast which will be 
long remembered—and which would have 
been worse had it not been for the friendly 
assistance of our good Dominion neigh- 
bors. With old Boreas beginning to toot 
again, a timely article in this issue tells 
how one of these good Samaritans, the 
C. P. R., happened to be able to be so 
helpful last year. Fundamentally, it is 
experience to which the credit is due— 
C. P. R.’s winters are not those of Ber- 
muda; the road has learned how to main- 
tain normal operations under conditions 
which would tie most American lines up 
worse than a fleet of Presidential specials. 
Our article reveals how ample (and care- 
fully chosen) equipment plus adequate 
planning can keep railroads going during 
the worst antics that Old Man Winter 
can kick up. 

& 
WAR-MONGERS: “Free enterprise and 
the market economy mean war; socialism 
and planned economy mean peace”—such 
was the dictum laid down by the visiting 
left-wing British pundit, Harold Laski, in 
a New York speech on December 3. 
Doubtless he had in mind those notable 
protagonists of free enterprise and market 
economy, Germany and Russia, which 
started the European war by invading 
Poland; and the equally eminent cham- 
pion of economic freedom, Japan, which 
precipitated the conflict in the Pacific by 
its laissez-faire activities at Pearl Harbor. 


4] 


The Week at a Glance 


ECONOMIZING TRAIN-MILES: In 
1940 the bulk of the Cotton Belt’s main 
line freight traffic was handled by 15 mod- 
ern 4-8-4’s and 10 Mountain-type loco- 
motives. Early in 1941 the management 
foresaw something big coming their way 
and set about getting the power to move 
it. Events did not disappoint the antici- 
pation, since net daily ton-miles per mile of 
line rose from less than 3,500 in 1940 to 
more than 11,000 in the spring of 1945. 
Additional modern power acquired to move 
this increasing load consisted of seven 
4-8-2’s and five 4-8-4’s (1941), three Die- 
sel-electric freight locomotives (1944), 
and 23 Diesel switchers (1941-45). Some 
available obsolescent locomotives were also 
acquired, where temporary conditions justi- 
fied the expedient. With modern loco- 
motives predominant in through traffic, 
the road was able to maximize its ton- 
miles by a frugal outlay of train-miles, as 
is explained in an illustrated article in 
these pages. 

@ 
STEAM LOCO PERFORMANCE: 
Some of the factors effecting the efficiency 
of coal-burning steam locomotives are dis- 
cussed in a paper in this issue, by Fuel 
Superintendent Raymond of the New York 
Central—among them the most advan- 
tageous fuel sizes. An editorial draws at- 
tention to the intensive research now going 
on to develop a coal-burning locomotive 
which will provide a more favorable com- 
parison to some of the Diesel’s advantages 
than as yet is ordinarily found in coal- 
burning steam power. 

* 
J. MONROE STILL BUSY: O. D. T. 
Director Johnson told the utility commis- 
sioners, meeting in Miami this week, that 
there is still too much O. D. T. work 
left to do to allow him to resume full time 
I. C. C. duties on January 1, as he had 
hoped to do. Also for this reason, he will 
have to forego the I. C. C. chairmanship, 
which otherwise would come to him by 
rotation next year. 





a 
COAST-TO-COAST TRAINS: Sena- 
tor Wheeler has had printed in the Con- 
gressional Record the admonitory editorial 
from the New York Herald-Tribune (re- 
printed in last week’s Railway Age, page 
915) calling on the railroads to establish 
coast-to-coast passenger train service, with- 
out the necessity for long lay-overs at 
Chicago, St. Louis and other Mississippi 
river gateways. The Senator was particu- 
larly critical of the simultaneous late- 
evening leaving time of trains for the 
Northwest from Chicago, when most im- 
portant trains from the Eastern seaboard 
arrive in Chicago in the morning. The 
railroads which are seeking to purchase 
the sleeping car business reveal in their 
brief to the Philadelphia court that they 
are working on the problem of coast-to- 
coast service, and expect to reach a solu- 
tion. The Mississippi gateway cities are 
not looked upon as unpleasant places for 
a voluntary sojourn, but few people appre- 
ciate lingering even in some earthly Val- 
halla when they are in a hurry to get 
somewhere else. 
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Stalemate in Labor Relations 


In a long public statement issued on November 24 the United 
Automobile Workers, the union which is conducting a strike against 
the General Motors Corporation, made the following flat declaration: 


“America’s post-war problem is not production; it is the mainte- 
nance of purchasing power so that the American people can buy back 
the abundance they can produce.” 


It would be difficult to find an economist of recognized profes- 
sional stature, who is known primarily as an economist rather than as 
a politician or bureaucrat, who supports this opinion. There are some 
“political economists,” with the accent on the adjective, and many 
“economic writers” (such, for example, as Stuart Chase, e. g., in a letter 
quoted in Railway Age, November 17, page 834) who support it, how- 
ever. They are people who bear a relationship to the main current of 
economic doctrine comparable to that occupied in medical science by 
Dr. Hay of diet fame, by the late Aimee Semple McPherson to theol- 
ogy, and by H. G. Wells to history. 


It goes without saying that the labor leaders have seized upon this 
preaching from what may be called the P. T. Barnum or name-band 
school of economics, not out of sudden respect for economic science, 
but because this one isolated dictum happens to support their predilec- 
tions. If they had decided to orient their behavior generally to con- 
form to the teachings of economics—even of the “purchasing power” 
variety—they would have given evidence, as they have not, of interest 
in other economic doctrines less obviously self-serving than this one. 
As it is, the unionists’ economics is highly eclectic; they do not accept 
the whole of the teaching, even of such “purchasing power” econo- 
mists as Stuart Chase. In his recent “Democracy under Pressure,” Mr. 
Chase spoke his mind about the “monopolistic trend” of the labor move- 
ment, which aroused no acclaim at all in union circles that look upon 
him as an oracle in the limited sphere of wage theory. 


There can be no hope of attaining rational and harmonious rela- 
tionships between industrial management and organized labor so long 
as one of the parties to the negotiations insists that no concern is 
needed over production; and that general prosperity will be generated 
if “purchasing power” (i. e., paper money) is generously spread among 
unionized employees. Adherents of this theory contend that goods to 
match the money will be miraculously forthcoming, regardless of 
whether there is a prospective profit in producing such goods or not. 
Since the leaders of industry obviously do not subscribe to this “pur- 
chasing power” doctrine, they owe a duty to the public and their em- 
ployees—as well as to themselves—-to do what they can to explain 
what is wrong with it. 


A business partnership is in a hazardous position if one of the 
partners acts constantly in the belief that 2 plus 2 equals 10. The 
partners in industry are (1) those who invest their capital and (2) 
those who invest their labor in it. It is necessary (1) for total produc- 
tion of goods and services constantly to increase in order to support 
increased population, and (2) for production per capita constantly to 
increase in order to increase real income per capita and raise standards 
of living. But neither increase of total production nor of production 
per capita can be achieved without increasing investment in the pro- 
ductive and transportation plant of industry. And the profits of in- 
dustry are directly and indirectly the source of almost all the capital 
invested in industry. Therefore, the needed increase in investment 
can and will be made only if the current and prospective profits of indus- 
try afford adequate opportunity and incentive to increase the total 
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capital available and to lead to its investment. 

The labor partner in industry is contending that 
2 plus 2 equals 10 when he ignores the essential 
role played by profits and capital in production, 
and demands advances in pay regardless of the 
effect on profits. Partners in business can neither 
deal rationally with their customers nor with each 
other until they attain accord upon a uniform 
brand of arithmetic. The management and labor 
partners in industry are in exactly that fix today, 
from their failure to agree on the means necessary 
to maximize national wealth and income and to in- 
sure high level employment. 


Coal Becomes Aggressive 


News of numerous projects for the development of 
new locomotive types which have been undertaken dur- 
ing recent months, most of them various coal-burning 
types, has clearly indicated the aroused state of mind of 
the bituminous coal-mining industry and of those rail- 
roads originating large tonnages of bituminous coal. 
The same aroused state of mind was also evident during 
those sessions of the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers last week in which 
railway fuel and motive power were under discussion. 
There is a disposition toward the recognition of the ad- 
vantages demonstrated by the Diesel-electric locomotive 
and of present disadvantages of the steam locomotive, 
particularly on the score of dirt (smoke and cinders) 
and on the requirements for servicing en route on long 
locomotive runs. 

Various approaches to improvement of the competi- 
tive disadvantages of coal as a locomotive fuel are being 
pushed forward aggressively. These apply first to loco- 
motives with conventional boilers burning fuel on grates, 
and comprise revisions of servicing facilities whereby 
the time for taking on coal and water and dumping ash- 
pans is being greatly reduced. Furthermore, the reduc- 
tion of terminal time for turning and servicing has also 
been tackled energetically. It will be admitted by all 
who saw the Norfolk & Western colored motion picture 
showing the operation of one of its latest streamline 
passenger locomotives, which was serviced and turned 
in little more than an hour after a round trip of 800 
miles, that at least some steam locomotives are much 
more reliable than any of them were credited with being 
a few years ago. 

But the problem of dirt elimination from the conven- 
tional steam locomotive has not yet been solved. The 
probability that black smoke can be practically élimi- 
nated has been greatly increased. It is the cinder prob- 
lem for which a complete solution under the prevailing 
high rates of combustion is not yet in sight. 

_ A fresh approach to the use of coal as locomotive fuel 
1s presented by the pulverized-coal-burning gas-turbine 
locomotive, the development of which is being pushed 
forward rapidly by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., for 
the cooperating group of bituminous coal mines and 
heavy bituminous-coal-handling railroads. Whatever 
the outcome of the competition among the gas-turbine, 
the projects involving the use of the steam turbine, con- 
tinued refinement of the conventional steam locomotive, 
and the Diesel-electric locomotive, the situation prom- 
ises to end in great benefit to future railroad operation. 
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Highway Users Group 
Renounces the “Price System” 


The propaganda and lobbying organization known as 
the National Highway Users Conference has issued an 
attractively printed and economically disingenuous 16- 
page pamphlet entitled “Ahead with Highway Trans- 
portation” in which it sets forth its “policies.” 

In brief, it wants more and better highways at little 
or no further expense to highway users. It insists that 
highway users should pay only “their share” of high- 
way costs, the implication being that somebody else, 
also, should share in such costs. It is as if a man buying 
a suit of clothes or a house should look around for some- 
body to help defray the expense. Nobody but highway 
users uses the highways, so what possible justice or 
sense is there in anybody besides highway users paying 
for them? 

Specifically, this suave propaganda group wants a 
long-range highway development program in every 
state geared to users’ “needs” and limited, not by users’ 
contributions, but by the “taxpayers’ ability to pay.” It 
believes that “the benefits” of highway transportation 
“obligate the federal government to contribute to the 
cost of highways from sources of general taxation.” 
Without this declaration one might have thought that 
federal taxpayers had about all they could or should 
manage in defraying the costs of the war, without dig- 
ging further to pay other people’s transportation ex- 
penses—but the swarm of hand-out lobbyists in Wash- 
ington, of course, thinks differently. 

Inspired no doubt by motives of the loftiest selfless- 
ness—the urge which stirs the Highway Users Confer- 
ence, we are informed, is the “preservation of the prin- 
ciples for which this country paid a high price in lives, 
property and money”—such patriots resolutely plunge 
one hand more deeply than ever into the public till, 
while with the other they vigorously wave Old Glory 
and the banner of free enterprise. 

What the Highway Users Conference's policies 
amount to, actually, is a repudiation of the “price sys- 
tem’’—the traditional method by which production and 
consumption are channeled by prices reflecting total costs 
into courses of maximum public benefit, without occa- 
sion for bureaucratic intervention. The Conference de- 
mands that highway service be priced at less than cost 
(1) by having a part of the cost paid from general taxes ; 
(2) by insisting that no automotive taxes be “diverted” 
(equivalent to a demand that highway plant pay no 
property taxes as other industry must do) ; and (3) by 
further diminishing highway users’ contributions to 
costs of their service by permitting a truck to traverse 
all 48 states while paying license fees in only one of 
them. 

F. A. Hayek (author of “The Road to Serfdom’’), 
writing in the current issue of the American Economic 
Review, calls the price system “a mechanism for com- 
municating information,” The alternative to control of 
the economy by the price system is its control by bureau- 
cratic “economic planning,” principal avowed expo- 
nents of which are New Dealers, socialists, and techno- 
crats. The Highway Users Conference has adopted an 
ideology which puts into mighty queer company the 
manufacturers and business men, all professing opposi- 
tion to socialistic policies, who compose it. 
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* ... et Huit Chevaux” 


A group of veterans returning from the Pacific after 
months of service wrote bitter letters to Chicago news- 
papers complaining that they were herded into day 
coaches for the trip from San Francisco to Chicago, 
and that their train was several hours late. Those of us 
who remember the interminable journeys across France 
in the 40-and-8 box cars, would be inclined to think 
that the character of American youth had deteriorated 
except that the GI’s have proved differently on the 
various battlefields. 

It was unfortunate that these boys had poor accom- 
modations, but investigation would have disclosed that 
the railways were not to blame. Rightly or wrongly, 
the American people are demanding the immediate re- 
turn of their sons, husbands and brothers, and to a 
large extent the War Department is acceding to this 
demand. This particular group of men was not only 
dumped upon the railroad without warning but also at 
the exact time when the Third Fleet was moving from 
the Pacific Coast to the East in nearly 700 Pullman 
Cars. 

In three days nearly 20,000 sailors were so trans- 
ported, 11,000 in one 24-hour period. This mass move- 
ment of sailors drained the western lines of Pullman 
equipment. 

Meantime, the western railroads were handling the 
greatest passenger traffic in their history. The Union 
Pacific was not involved in the movement of which the 
soldiers complained, but statistics as to this line will 
serve as indicative of the problems of all the western 
lines. The Union Pacific recently completed a move- 
ment of 790,000 passengers in a month, the biggest 
month in its history of 76 years of operation. Trans- 
porting 24,000 passengers a day over the Union Pacific 
would have been termed an impossibility only a few 
years ago, yet it is being done, not merely on one day, 
but for weeks and months on end. The roads involved 
in the movement that has been given such adverse pub- 
licity show comparable figures. 

The railways are entirely sympathetic to getting the 
boys home as fast and with the greatest comfort possible. 
When they are given advance warning, as was the case 
regarding the movement of the Third Fleet mentioned 
above, they perform what seem to be impossible tasks 
of mass passenger transportation. When, during the 
course of handlfng a difficult operation such as this, 
more troops are dumped upon them without warning, 
it is not surprising that these troops should have to be 
handled in coaches ; the astonishing thing is that it was 
possible to move them at all. 


Keeping Up with the Times 


Nobody can escape the necessity for modifying his 
habits of thought to conform to changes in the circum- 
stances governing the conduct of his work; and in no 
branch of railroading do changes calling for a high de- 
gree of adaptability occur with greater frequency than 
in the engineering and maintenance departments. The 
fficers in these departments must constantly be on their 
guard to be sure that their attitude toward their respon- 
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sibilities is in harmony at any given time with the cir- 
cumstances then prevailing. 

For instance, because of the extreme scarcity of funds 
for maintenance during the business depression of the 
‘Thirties, there was a tendency to develop what came 
to be known in later years as the “depression complex’”’ 

-a state of mind characterized by failure to recognize 
that conditions had changed for the better. During 
World War II circumstances changed again; but this 
time there is ample evidence that the maintenance and 
engineering departments, motivated by urgency, adapt- 
ed themselves with alacrity to the new conditions. The 
problem then was to do what had to be done—keep the 
structures in a condition adequate to carry the load im- 
posed on them—by any means available, and almost 
without regard to cost. It was like a game in which 
certain of the rules of conduct, previously rigidly en- 
forced, were suddenly suspended, leaving the players 
free to reach the goal in any manner possible. 

These war-time circumstances were in strong contrast 
to the need for stringent economy which had limited the 
actions of maintenance men for so manv vears: and the 
change was rather pleasant, even though it was tempered 
by shortages of men and materials and all the other un- 
favorable factors inherent in war-time conditions. War- 
time departure from past practice arose, however, from 
artificial circumstances that were certain to disappear, 
necessitating a return to the practice of economy in ex- 
pending funds for maintenance. Human nature being 
what it is, it would be surprising if this “reconversion” 
in habits of thought should occur everywhere auto- 
matically and without resistance. In other words, it 
could be expected that a “philosophy of plenty” would 
develop which would have to be overcome before it 
could be said that the maintenance departments’ house 
was in order. 

This condition is an important practical problem, at- 
tention to which has been called in public utterances by 
a number of top-ranking engineering and maintenance 
officers. H.R. Clarke, chief engineer of the Burlington 
Lines, speaking before the Roadmasters’ and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association recently, stated that “we 
must get back to sound principles and economic think- 
ing,” and that “we will have to readjust our mental out- 
look and perhaps reorient our thinking.” In an ad- 
cress before the Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago, 
or November 26, C. H. Mottier, vice-president and 
chief engineer, Illinois Central System, explained the 
problem in these words: “The easy money of the past 
four years has . . . developed among some of us a phil- 
osophy of plenty which approaches a philosophy of 
extravagance. We will have to get down to earth and 
again teach and practice the philosophy of economy. 
Many of us in executive positions will have to change 
our views on the spending of money.” 

These warnings do not argue for the adoption of an 
extreme position toward the need for practicing economy 
in maintenance, since such a policy could weaken, and 
perhaps nullify, the efforts of the railroads to keep 
pace with demands upon them. What is called for, 
rather, is simply a shifting of emphasis to the necessity 
of achieving maximum efficiency in maintaining the 
properties to the higher standards required by future 
service, with the greatest economy consistent with thus 
maintaining them. 
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Moving Record War Traffic in Winter 


A success story of how the Canadian Pacific, while fighting 


severe snow and ice conditions, handled more freight in February 


and March of the present year than ever before in its history 


\RLY this year, while the Allies 

were determinedly moving up men 
and vast quantities of munitions and 
other supplies in preparation for a deci- 
sive battle which, it was hoped, would 
knock Germany out of the war, the 
northeastern part of North America, 
east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
river, was deluged with snow, accompa- 
nied by high winds and low tempera- 
tures. These conditions continued for 
weeks and crippled production and trans- 
portation in the northeastern section of 
the United States at a time when it was 
imperative that war freight should get 
through. Do what the railways could, 
traffic was seriously impeded, particu- 
larly through the Buffalo gateway, and 
embargoes were placed over a large area 
of the United States to givé preference 
to war and essential civilian traffic and 
to relieve temporarily the distressed rail- 
ways until they could recover. 


Traffic Records Broken ; 


While this was going on, the Cana- 
dian Pacific was “plugging away,” do- 
ing business as usual and, in fact, doing 
much more business than usual. In the 
latter part of January and through the 
greater part of February, when U. S. 
roads were having the most trouble, this 
railway, in addition to handling its own 
heavy traffic, assisted in the movement 
of perishables and other important 
freight to and from the New England 
states, diverted from U. S. lines. In 
fact, during the first three months of 
this year, the C. P. R. exceeded the 
theoretical capacity of its Eastern lines 
and, in February and March, moved a 
volume of traffic which was the greatest 
in the history of the road for these two 
months. The traffic handled during 
February and March, as compared with 
that for the corresponding months in the 
six preceding years, is shown in the table 
of unit number of revenue cars handled 
on the Eastern lines (counted once over 
each subdivision). 


Unit Number of Revenue Cars Handled 
(Eastern Lines) 


Year January February March 
1939 186,922 180,205 208,184 
1940 237,366 232,431 241,924 
1941 297,169 299,890 365,580 
1942 342,395 322,776 391,106 
1943 309,148 317,947 379,173 
1944 384,196 355,649 405,940 
1945 354,313 393,326 454,509 


Tribute is due the officers and men of 
the Canadian Pacific for establishing 
such a record under the difficult winter 
conditions that prevailed, and at a time 
when the movement of traffic was of 
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vital importance. On the other hand, a 
word of explanation is due with refer- 
ence to the problems and corresponding 
record of the U. S. railroads.* As one 
prominent C. P. R. officer stated, it is 


* As explained in articles in the Rait/lway Age 


266, and February 10 


of February 3, page » page 
300, the U. S. railways in the Buffalo area were 
seriously crippled at first by a freak New Year's 


day thaw and quick freeze, accompanied by a 
tizzard, which froze all the cars in yards to the 
rails. Set back by that storm, it was an uphill 
battle from then on to recover 
of following blizzards. 


from a succession 





doubtful if the railways in the ‘States’ 
would be justified in procuring and 
maintaining the large amount of equip- 
ment and special facilities necessary to 
combat the extreme winter conditions 
which occur every year on most of our 
lines, but the like of which may occur 
only once in 20 years on their lines.” 
The Canadian Pacific is accustomed 
to climatic conditions each winter that 
would cause serious difficulties on most 
American railroads. For instance, tem- 


Snow Plow and Spreader Working in Heavy Snow 
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peratures from 51 deg. to 60 deg. below 
zero are not uncommon on many of its 
most northerly lines. In addition, Mont- 
real, Que., one of the big rail terminals 
of Canada, has a heavier average an- 
nual snowfall (120 in.) than any other 
railway terminal of comparable size in 
North America. Such circumstances, 
occurring every winter, have provided a 
background of experience far exceeding 
anything most United States railroads 
have known, and, for that reason, the 
problems encountered by the C. P. R. 
and the methods employed in coping 
with them should be of considerable in- 
terest. 

The last winter (1944-45) was an un- 
usual one in many respects, both in the 
United States and in Canada. The 
weather on the western plains of Can- 
ada was unusually mild until March, 
while the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific experienced a more severe win- 
ter than usual. Because of this, the 
story of how the Canadian Pacific estab- 
lished traffic records during the first 
three months of 1945 is limited to a de- 
scription of the organization and meth- 
ods used during that period on the East- 
ern lines of this road, which comprise 
5,129 miles of the 17,028 total system 
mileage, and which include all lines east 
of Port Arthur, Ont. 


Three Factors 


Briefly, the success of the “anadian 
Pacific in maintaining its op: ons in 
winter is based fundamentally three 
factors: extensive preparation, | y of 


equipment, and methods of operation 
and snow fighting based on years of ex- 
perience. Under the plans which it has 
set up, all preparations for winter oper- 
ations must be complete by September 
15 of each year, and everything must be 
kept in readiness for snow storms and 
severe low temperatures until May 1. 
The preparations made include having 
all snow-fighting equipment repaired, 
tested and ready for winter operation; 
having all snow fences in place; all air 
lines, steam lines and tools used for 
snow removal and disposal ready; and 
men lined up for such work as may be 
required. 

Probably the most important factor is 
that of having plenty of equipment, 
which must be in first-class condition 
when winter starts. The Canadian Pa- 
cific, on its lines as a whole, has the 
following heavy units of on-track equip- 
ment for snow removal from main lines, 


branch lines and in terminals: 

200 snowplows (including six rotaries, used 
principally in the Rocky Mountain area) 

73 flangers 

48 Jordan spreaders, equipped with ice cutters 


In addition, other equipment used in 
the larger terminals of the Eastern lines 
includes : 


Sicard snow-blower 

Barber-Greene snow-loaders 

Mercury-type trucks with revolving brooms 
Bulldozers 
Portable air 
chippers) 
Lidgerwood unloaders and plows 

Heavy trucks with 16-ft. snowplow blades 
Snow trucks (rented) 

Hart ballast cars 

10 Melting pits 
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Cleaning Up After the Main Line Has Been Opened. Note 
How Snow Has Been Pushed Away from the Track at the Left 


This terminal equipment is supple- 
mented by a large amount of contrac- 
tors’ equipment, which is hired or rented 
as needed. The foregoing tabulations 
of equipment alone, however, do not tell 
the complete story of snow-fighting 
equipment on the road, because nearly 
everything that operates on the railroad 
and nearly every facility connected with 
operation is designed to meet winter, as 
well as summer, conditions. For exam- 
ple, all rail joints are of a special design 
with the nuts on the outside to accom- 
modate flanger attachments on snow- 
plows; underground cables have been 
installed at a number of points where 
previous experience has shown that se- 
rious overhead line breaks might occur 
during sleet storms; the foundations of 
turntable circle rails are heated with 
steampipes to keep the rails free of 
snow; and steam snow-melting pits are 
installed in all important turntable pits 
and at several points in large yards. As 
another example, nearly every cut of 
any size is protected by two or three 
rows of snow fences, located some dis- 
tance from the track. 

To keep main lines clear, the C. P. R. 
relies principally on its snowplows, the 
use of which is based on a constant and 


careful check of its own and government 
weather forecasts. In temperatures 
down to 25 deg. below zero train opera- 
tion does not present much of a problem, 
but in temperatures from 25 deg. to 60 
deg. below zero, it is easy to freeze up a 
train unless proper precautions are 
taken. Under such conditions, operat- 
ing and dispatching are important, and 
an elaborate system of snowplow and 
train operation has been developed, based 
on common-sense rules. As a result of 
the methods used, trains may be de- 
layed, but main lines are never tied up 
more than a few hours, and tfains are 
seldom stalled on the road. In addition, 
all important passing tracks are kept 
open. 

During severe storms, freight trains 
are not called until there is a good pos- 
sibility they can get through, and occa- 
sionally passenger trains are held for a 
few hours during the worst of a storm, 
after which each passenger train is pre- 
ceded by a snowplow until all danger is 
past. During such blizzard weather, 
trains and snowplows are operated from 
station to station under absolute manual 
block, and roadside signals are not de- 
pended upon. Trains follow as closely 
behind the snowplows as the manual 
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block system will permit. Some trains 
are double-headed during storms. 

Roadmasters are in direct charge of 
snow-fighting operations, as well as of 
all roadway maintenance conditions on 
their territories. During the winter each 
roadmaster keeps constantly in touch 
with the chief dispatcher, who receives 
periodic weather reports each day for 
the entire division. As soon as there is 
any indication of considerable snowfall, 
the roadmaster decides whether or not 
a snowplow will be necessary for clear- 
ing the main track, passing tracks, and 
other sidings. If a plow is necessary, 
he orders one through the dispatcher, 
who furnishes the necessary work train, 
which may also include a spreader. If 
a very severe storm develops the snow- 
plows are operated only to clear the main 
line and the most important passing 
tracks. Then, following the storm, a 
general clean-up is made of the main 
line and other tracks, spreading the 
snow as far back from the track as pos- 
sible. 

Each snowplow train is in charge of a 
regular train crew, and a snowplow 
foreman, who operates the plow and 
who is called when the train is called. 
Each snowplow foreman has with him 
two assistants and such extra men as 
may be deemed necessary. Ordinarily, 
the snowplow train consists of the snow- 
plow, a locomotive and tender, perhaps 
a spreader, a boarding car or two for 
the extra-gang men, and a caboose. 

The proper use of snowplows:is pri- 
marily one of correct judgment. In 
storms, the plows must be started as soon 
as needed, for an hour’s delay might tie 





On the other 


up a division for days. 
hand, too prodigal use is a waste of 


both man-power and motive power. 
Snowplows are not operated on freight 
or passenger trains because it is not wise 
to hit drifts with an entire train. Fur- 
thermore, during extremely low temper- 
atures, trains delayed by such work 
would become frozen, and drawbars 
might be pulled in getting them started 
again. 

Specially-reinforced wedge-type snow- 
plows of steel construction are used on 
the Canadian Pacific, most of which are 
single-track plows with wings, although 
some are right-hand plows for use in 
double-track territory. These plows are 
constructed so substantially that three 
locomotives can be put behind a single 
plow, and they can buck drifts up to 
about 15 ft. in height. In operating 
plows with a side wing, care and ex- 
perience on the part of the engineer are 
necessary—otherwise the plow will be 
derailed. 


Snowplow Mileage 


Such operating practices require a 
lavish use of all available motive power, 
both for snow-fighting work and for reg- 
ular train operation. However, because 
the Canadian Pacific is a transcontinen- 
tal system, and because extremely se- 
vere weather seldom extends across the 
entire continent at any one time, it is 
possible to transfer surplus locomotives, 
snowplows, etc., from its Eastern to 
Western lines, or vice versa, and this is 
done, if necessary. Normally, the snow- 
plows are assigned by districts, and the 


number of plows on each subdivision is 
governed by the needs of the moment. 
During a period of average heavy 
snowfall, each snowplow train will make 
about one trip a day. With 200 snow- 
plows, therefore, a large amount of mile- 
age is covered by their operation each 
winter. For example, the following 
snowplow road mileage was operated on 
the Eastern lines during December, Jan- 
uary and February last winter: 
December, 1944 
January, 1945 
February, 1945 


46,950 miles 
89,089 miles 
65,517 miles 
The maximum mileage made by snow- 
plows in road service in any one day 
last winter was 7,096 miles. This in- 
volved the employment of approximately 
70 train crews. In addition, many switch 
engine and yard crews were required 
for snow removal in the principal yards. 


Terminal Operations 


Toronto and Montreal are the two 
big terminals on the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific. The winters at To- 
ronto, which is located about as far north 
as St. Paul, Minn., are, according to the 
Canadians, ordinarily mild. Winters at 
Montreal, on the other hand, are much 
more severe, with lower temperatures 
and an average annual snowfall, as men- 
tioned previously, of approximately 120 
in. Last winter, however, the total 
snowfall at this point was only about 
100 in., or 20 in. below average. For 
the purpose of illustrating -the methods 
used by the C. P. R. in keeping its ter- 
minals open, those used in the Montreal 





A Sicard Snow-Blower in Action, Throwing Snow Far into the Clear 
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One of the Trucks, Equipped with a 16-Ft. Blade, Plowing Snow from Teamways at Place Viger, Montreal 


terminals, comprising 182 miles of side 
tracks and 1,450 switches, will be de- 
scribed. 

When a heavy snowfall occurs, yards 
are first spread with Jordan spreaders 
equipped with ice-cutters, and the snow 
is pushed away or is piled on suitable 
tracks to be loaded into trucks or on cars 
for disposal. In addition to the spread- 
ers, a wide variety of other equipment is 
used. For example, the equipment used 
at Montreal last winter was as follows: 
1 Sicard snow-blower and loader 
1 Barber-Greene snow-loader 
4 Mercury-type trucks with revolving brooms 
1 Bulldozer (extras rented) 

5 Air compressors 

3 Heavy trucks with 16-ft. snowplow blades 
2 Snow trucks (rented) 

3 Jordan spreaders 

3 Ice cutters 

2 Lidgerwoods and plows 

5 Hart ballast cars 

7 Melting pits 


1? 
1 


Most of the snow is loaded by the Si- 
card snow blower or by the Barber- 
Greene loader. The Sicard snow-blower 
and loader is a special machine mounted 
on a heavy auto truck, which includes 
a front attachment consisting of a scoop 
about 10 ft. wide, a spiral scarifier and 
turbine-type fan, and an adjustable spout 
for loading snow onto cars or into 
trucks. When it is not desired to load 
the snow, the snow passing through the 
fan can be by-passed before reaching the 
spout ahd can be blown to one side a 
maximum distance of about 120 ft. This 


Truck Dumping Snow into One 
of the Seven Melting Pits 
at the Montreal Terminals 
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machine will work in snow up to four 
feet in depth and can load a ballast car 
in as little as one minute. Furthermore, 
the snow is blown into the cars so hard 
that it consolidates in the car, taking 
only about one-fifth the space of loose 
snow. The machine is equipped with 
rubber tires for road use and with aux- 
iliary flanged wheels so that it can also 
be used on the track. 





The Barber-Greene loader is an end- 
less-conveyor-type machine mounted on 
a tractor. The snow boom, or conveyor, 
consists of a belt with slats for carrying 
the snow to the top of the boom. The 
snow is unloaded at the top of the boom 
onto a horizontal shuttle conveyor which 
can be inclined to one side or the other 
for loading into cars or trucks along- 
side. This machine will load a truck in 





















































20 to 30 sec. and is used in team yards, 
on platforms, in car repair yards, etc. 

Hart ballast cars are used for snow 
disposal work. The loaded cars are 
taken out to elevated snow-unloading 
sidings and the snow is unloaded by a 
ballast plow and Lidgerwood. The cars 
have no ends and steel aprons are laid 
between them to permit the passage of 
the ballast plow from car to car. When 
this plow passes through, the side doors 
of the cars open automatically and the 
snow piles along both sides of the track. 
This is subsequently spread away from 
the unloading track by a Jordan 
spreader. 

The bulldozers are used for plowing 
snow into windrows on team tracks and 
roadways so the Barber-Greene and Si- 
card machines can be used to better ad- 
vantage in loading it. In some cases, 
the snow is loaded by crawler cranes 
with buckets or crawler tractors with 
front-end loaders. 


Switches and Crossovers 


In general, except around terminals, 
switches are cleaned by hand, using a 
special heavy-fibre broom. In the more 
important terminals with numerous 
switches and crossovers a series of un- 
derground steampipes, fed from a steam 
main, have been installed, to melt the 
snow and clear the ground. Along the 
lead tracks in some important yards, air 
tools and portable compressors are used 
to chip ice around switches. At these 
points, before the winter sets in, air pipe 
is laid along the tracks, with suitable 
connections for the compressors and the 
pneumatic ice-cutting tools. The air is 
also used to blow the snow and chipped 
ice away from the switches. Hydro- 
carbon gas (snow-melting oil), which is 
poured on the switches and lighted with 
a torch, is also used extensively around 


interlockings and other _ important 
switches. 
The Canadian Pacific does not use 


many switch heaters, except for a few 
around interlocking plants, but it in- 
tends to install more of these heaters in 
the future. Years ago, experiments were 
tried in melting snow around switches 
with a direct application of steam, but 
this method caused bad icing conditions 
during extremely low temperatures and 
was abandoned. 


Platforms and Driveways 


The Mercury trucks with revolving 
brooms are used primarily to clear away 
comparatively light ‘snowfall on impor- 
tant station platforms. The brushes on 
these machines are mounted at an angle 
to brush ahead and to one side. Light 
tractors with angle snowplow blades are 
also used for clearing snow from plat- 
forms and station runways, depositing 


One of the 42 Rented Snow 
Trucks Used in the Mon- 
treal Terminals Last Winter 
Being Loaded by a Crane 


the snow in windrows for subsequent 
loading. Salt and sand mixed are used 
to melt the ice which forms on station 
platforms. 

The heavy trucks with the 16-ft. 
blades are used for clearing station road- 
ways, team track roadways, freight shed 
roadways, etc., for getting them into 
service quickly, after which the snow is 
loaded into trucks by the Barber-Greene 
or Sicard snow loaders. At many out- 
lying locations arrangements are made 
with municipal or local highway author- 
ities to have their snowplows clean out 
station roadways as they pass by on ad- 
jacent streets or highways. 


Melting Pits 


There are seven snow-melting pits in 
the different yards at Montreal, which 
are about 6 ft. by 6 ft. and about 5 ft. or 
6 ft. deep. These pits have bottom out- 
lets for cleaning purposes only, which 
are kept closed while the pits are in 
operation, and outlets at the top, at about 
ground level, draw off the water from 
the melting snow. Each pit is equipped 
with a horizontal set of pipes near the 
bottom, the pipes being perforated with 
*4e-in. holes, and live steam at about 90- 
lb. pressure is used for melting purposes. 
The pits are full of water when in opera- 
tion and the live steam agitates the water 
and keeps it at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature to melt the snow dumped into 
them. These pits are usually serviced 
with steam from stationary power plants, 
but, where this is not-possible, a locomo- 
tive is used. 

Smaller snow-melting pits are located 
in some of the turntable pits. The snow 
is pushed into these pits with small hand- 
operated plows. Turntables are designed 
with a steampipe under the circle rail, 
and transfer tables at shops have steam- 
pipes under the transfer table rails—in 





each case to keep the rails free of ice 
and snow at all times. 


Man-power 


In terminals and yards, when a heavy 
snowfall occurs, the roadmaster picks up 
all the extra men available to assist in 
clearing operations. These men are di- 
vided into day and night gangs to pro- 
vide continuous operation. During the 
last winter when it was difficult to get 
men, yards and terminals were not 
cleared quite as fast as in normal times, 
but there were no serious train delays 
on this account. At Montreal last win- 
ter an average of about 550 extra men 
were employed in snow removal work, 
with the maximum number reaching 828 
at one time. These numbers do not in- 
clude the operators of machines, or the 
men employed following the machines, 
but only those employed for cleaning out 
switches, railway crossings, shop tracks 
and other inaccessible places. Including 
the operators of the machines and the 
section forces who devote practically all 
of their time to snow removal during 
storms, the Montreal terminals last win- 
ter had a maximum of 1,340 men work- 
ing on snow clearance at one time. 

The various means of winter opera- 
tion and snow clearance on the Cana- 
dian Pacific described have been devel- 
oped under the general direction of W. 
M. Neal, vice-president in charge of 
system operations. The men in charge 
of the work on the Eastern lines include 
E. D. Cotterell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Eastern lines; W. O. Cud- 
worth, engineer maintenance of way, 
Eastern lines; and the general superin- 
tendents and district engineers on the 
various districts. J. A. Irvine, district 
engineer of the Quebec district, with 
headquarters at Montreal, is in charge 
of the terminal work at that point. 
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Lea Warns N. I. T. L. on Nationalization 


Representative Lea urges fair transport plan for 


carriers and shippers, and hits expectation of 


continued “miracles.” 


(ee ownership of the 
railroads and other branches of our 
transportation system is opposed to 
American economic policies and would 
undermine our democratic system. That 
was the message delivered by Clarence 
F. Lea, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives, November 29, 
when he addressed more than 600 per- 
sons at the 38th annual two-day meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
Representative Lea was the only speaker 
at the convention. 


1946 Officers 


The officers elected to head the organ- 
ization for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Alonzo Bennett, vice-president, 
Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. ; vice-presidents, A. H. 
Schwietert, traffic director, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Chicago; Roy 
W. Campbell, manager of the traffic de- 
partment, Butler Brothers, Chicago, and 
chairman, executive committee of the 
N. I. T.; and Irving Lyons, vice-presi- 
dent, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Cal. Those re-elected to 
office were : executive secretary, Edward 
F, Lacey, Washington, D. C., and assis- 
tant treasurer, Ernest E. Hostler, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Regional vice-presidents elected were 
as follows: New England region, W. P. 
Libby, North Plymouth, Mass.; Trunk 
Line region, E. D. Sheffe, New York; 
Central Freight Association region, 
George A. Blair, Chicago; Western 
Trunk Line region, L. P. Siddons, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; Southwestern re- 
gion, F. A. Leffingwell, Dallas, Tex.; 
Southeastern region, R. A. McCaffrey, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Northwestern re- 
gion, F. B. Townsend, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Pacific Coast region, W. G. 
Stone, Sacramento, Cal. 

The two-day session opened on the 
morning of November 29 with the re- 
tiring president, John B. Keller, assis- 
tant general traffic manager, Koppers 
Company, Inc., wielding the gavel. The 
appointment of several committees took 
up most of the morning session, and, fol- 
lowing the noon luncheon Representative 
Lea delivered his address. He began 
by presenting a glowing tribute to our 
transportation system and its efforts to- 
ward winning the war. He said: 

“In meeting the problems presented 
by war, transportation did the impos- 
sible. In meeting the problems of peace 
we cannot expect it to continue to work 
miracles and live on as a part of our 
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free enterprise system if it is starved or 
throttled by forces within itself or by 
regulations that impose impossible re- 
straints.” 

The speaker explained to his audience 
three principles which he declared moti- 
vated a current post-war survey which 
is being undertaken by the subcommit- 
tee on transportation of which he is the 
chairman. These principles, Represen- 
tative Lea declared, are: (1) That car- 
riers are entitled to a reasonable return 
on their investments, consistent with 
economic and careful management; (2) 
shippers are entitled to reasonable rates 
plus adequate service; and (3) the car- 
riers are entitled to fair and impartial 
regulation. Representative Lea empha- 
sized the latter point when he said: 

“Government ownership of our trans- 
portation system is opposed to our na- 
tional economic policies and would un- 
dermine our American democratic sys- 
tem. During the war and now in the 
redeployment program, transportation 
has worked marvels. In every line, 
whether by rail, water, air, highway or 
pipeline, the performance of transporta- 
tion has exceeded anything that the 
American people had any right to ex- 
pect. We know, however, that trans- 
portation is going to face new demands 
that will challenge all of its genius. 

“At the same time it will be presented 
with new opportunities for service. But 
it is not entirely a rosy picture. We 
are going to begin this new era of trans- 
portation with difficulties of new and 
far-reaching consequences. From im- 
proved highways and improved facilities 
operating over the highways, from vast- 
ly expanded airlines and facilities for the 
operation of airlines, and from water 
transportation and expanded pipeline 
facilities will come new and far more 
aggressive and challenging competition, 
one against the other and against the 
rails, than we have ever witnessed in 
this country before. This situation, 
bringing with it difficulties of monu- 
mental proportions, is nevertheless in- 
triguing in its challenge and _ possible 
advantages to the nation if we face 
them courageously and prudently. 


The Competitive Situation 


“From the standpoint of the nation’s 
welfare more thought must be given to 
this competitive situation, to the regula- 
tion of competitive situation, to the reg- 
ulation of competition in transportation, 
not only between the different types, but 
also between the services of the same 
type. We must accept the fact that each 
method or type of transportation per- 


Bennett elected president 


forms a valuable service and that each 
has its particular advantages, in which, 
to some extent at least, it excels all of 
its competitors.” 

Railroads, the speaker declared, form 
the one branch of transportation with 
which we cannot as a nation do without. 
Without railroads the country would be 
helpless, yet at the same time, he urged, 
railroads must win and maintain the 
respect of those who employ them. He 
suggested that, insofar as the financial 
status of American railways is con- 
cerned, “economic hills and_ valleys 
might better be leveled out if the rail- 
roads had more bonds and less stock in 
their capitalizations.” 

Representative Lea stated that the 
committee which he heads does not pro- 
pose to tear up present laws and create 
new ones and neither does it intend to 
be used to “pull anyone’s chestnuts out 
of the fire.” He concluded by saying: 

“The matter of financing is just as 
important to the public as it is to the 
carrier. The investor is important. He 
wants to place his money where he can 
hope for a fair return with a consider- 
able degree of security. No matter how 
greatly we may need investment,. how- 
ever, it will not be forthcoming unless 
we can give to those who have money 
to invest this reasonable security.” 


Committee Reports 


With only the one speaker scheduled 
to address the two-day meeting, the bal- 
ance of the two morning and two after- 
noon sessions were given over to the 
reading and approving of various stand- 
ing committee reports. Of these only 
one was tabled after more than an hour 
of spirited debate; it concerned user 
charges on inland waterways. 

In its report of the passenger traffic 
situation, the passenger traffic commit- 
tee described the drastic shortage of cars 
which began with the commencement of 
the war and increased throughout the 
length of the conflict despite the com- 
bined efforts of various governmental 
agencies to discourage civilian travel. 
This was done by furnishing less Pull- 
man space to Florida, taking Pullman 
cars out of service and warning the pub- 
lic to stay home and not attempt to travel 
to meet returning service men. Another 
important step was put in operation in 
July when the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation General Order No. 55 made 
all railway passenger, baggage and ex- 
press cars available for the preferential 
transportation of troops and materials 
of war. Despite the present severe 

(Continued on page 943) 
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4. Bidding Groups File Pullman Briefs 


Oral argument of all concerned to be aired December 10, 


when the special three-judge expediting court convenes 


ACH seeking permission of the Fed- 

eral District Court in Philadelphia, 
Pa., to acquire the stock of the Pullman 
Company, the four bidders—Otis & Co., 
the railroads, Glore, Forgan & Co., and 
the Standard Steel Spring Co.—filed 
briefs with the special three-judge ex- 
pediting court on December 1. It was 
the contention of each group that the 
sale to any other bidder would be con- 
tradictory to the court order directing 
dissolution of the Pullman Company’s 
alleged sleeping car monopoly. 

An 18-page brief was submitted by 
Pullman, Inc., as well, outlining its rea- 
sons for electing to sell the $75 million 
business to the railroads now conducting 
approximately 90 per cent of the sleep- 
ing car business of the country. (Deci- 
sion to sell to the latter group was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 
17, page 831.) The briefs will be stud- 
ied by Senior Circuit Judge John Biggs, 
Jr., and Circuit Judges Albert B. Maris 
and Herbert F. Goodrich, and on De- 
cember 10 and 11 oral argument of all 
parties will be heard. One point which 
is expected to draw fire will be whether 
or not the court has any right to refuse 
approval of the announced choice of 
Pullman, Inc. 


The Railroad Brief 


Petitioning the court to approve their 
plan for conduct of the sleeping car busi- 
ness, the group of railroads asserted that 
sale of the stock to any other bidder 
“will not be in the public interest and 
will be contrary to the court’s findings 
in the case.” They hold that their plan, 
representing “unqualified acceptance by 
the railroads” of Pullman’s proposal to 
sell “has thus ripened into a contract 
which Pullman is submitting to the court 
for approval.” Such contract, it is stat- 
ed, “is exactly what the court contem- 
plated should be done when it ordered 
Pullman to dispose of the stock,” and 
will ‘satisfy the court’s anti-trust pur- 
pose, as will none of the other pro- 
posals.” 

Coast-to-coast through service, which 
throughout the November 5 and 6 hear- 
ings, was dwelt upon principally by the 
Otis group, can best be assured, the 
railroads’ brief pointed out, by sale of 
the company to them. “Inauguration of 
through transcontinental sleeping car 
service, which is under active study and 
investigation by the railroads and may 
be expected to materialize in the reason- 
ably near future, would or could in no 
way be aided or expedited by the inter- 
vention of an independent sleeping car 
operator,” the railroads assert. Describ- 
ing as “disingenuous,” the effort of Rob- 
ert R. Young, chairman of the board of 
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the Alleghany Corporation and a prom- 
inent figure in the Otis group, “to popu- 
larize his Otis-Young proposal by sug- 
gesting that the sleeping car company 
under his control and management 
would inaugurate through coast-to-coast 
sleeping car service,” the brief argues 
that “the sleeping car company does not 
and cannot have the say as to such oper- 
ation.” Establishment of such lines is 
necessarily a function of the particular 
railroads involved, and the brief adds, 
“Mr. Young admitted as much on cross 
examination.” 

Should an outside concern be awarded 
the business, the buying group of rail- 
roads contend, that concern would have 
an “economic club” which it could wield 
to dictate “practically its own terms to 
the railroads.” And thus engaged in 
business for “profit and not for philan- 
thropic purposes,” such economic power 
would be used to further itself, and not 
the railroads, the brief suggests. “There 
is no doubt at all that it is the intention 
of the Otis group to recreate the same 
conditions which placed Pullman in a 
position of complete control and enabled 
it to perpetuate its monopoly by impos- 
ing upon the railroads terms favorable 
for that purpose,” the brief adds. 

Answering the Young-Otis charge 
that acquisition of such ownership by 
the railroads would be injurious to 
smaller lines, the brief indicates that the 
only railroads, small or large, opposing 
the railroads’ proposal are the Young- 
controlled Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate and Pere Marquette. His control 
of these’ railroads, and his “announced 
hopes” for control of the Missouri Pa- 
cific would “inevitably enhance the temp- 
tation to which he and others associ- 
ated with him in the management of the 
sleeping car company would naturally 
be subject to favor his railroads in their 
management of the sleeping car com- 
pany,” the brief adds. 


RRs Will Promote Competition 


The railroads assert their plan of own- 
ership will promote competition, will re- 
sult in “a much greater likelihood of a 
reduction in the cost to the public of 
sleeping car travel,” and will best serve 
the interests of labor, in view of their 
long experience in dealing with em- 
ployees under the Federal Railway La- 
bor Act, and “the long history of sta- 
bilized conditions and peaceful relations 
that have existed between the railroads 
and their employees.” 

Exception was taken to the Glore, 
Forgan offer, on the basis that it looks 
to a distribution of the stock to the pub- 
lic for underwriters’ profit, and that no 
assurance can be given as to the experi- 





ence or fitness of those who would come 
into control of the sleeping car service 
by that means. 


Pullman’s Own Choice 


The Pullman, Inc., brief, filed by 
counsel headed by former U. S. Senator 
George Wharton Pepper, outlined six 
reasons for choosing to sell to the rail- 
roads, and as a basis for court approval 
of the contract. These are: 

“(1) Pullman, Inc., like any other 
vendor, has the right to sell to whom it 
pleases, always provided that the sale is 
out-and-out and involves no continuance 
of the monopoly which it is the function 
of the court to dissolve. 

“(2) The contract with the ‘rails’ is 
the outcome of a long negotiation spe- 
cifically authorized by the court in its 
order of March 22, 1945. The court 
having authorized the negotiation and 
Pullman having carried it to a success- 
ful conclusion, the court should not now 
withhold approval. 

“(3) There is no ‘after-discovered 
evidence’ requiring any such change of 
position by the court. All the facts 
about interlocking directorates and the 
like were fully explored in the original 
proceeding. 

“(4) The subject-matter of the sale 
is the shares of stock of a concessionary. 
The equipment owned by the concession- 
ary is in large part the precise equip- 
ment which the railroads have the right 
to purchase under their contracts. The 
exercise by the railroads of these rights 
would exhaust the Pullman fleet and 
leave nothing for a prospective purchas- 
er. Since the railroads were not origi- 
nal parties to the litigation and their 
contracts were not adjudicated by the 
court, and as all parties to the litigation 
had full notice of them, obviously the 
rights of the ‘rails’ are not affected by 
the existent decree. Moreover the ‘rails’ 
have a conceded right to grant or refuse 
a concession to any particular applicant. 
If the present contract is disapproved 
and if the ‘rails’ decline to do business 
with any of the three applicants, the 
innocent stockholders of Pullman, Inc., 
will be deprived of a favorable market 
for their Pullman stock and will be 
forced to a piecemeal liquidation of their 
sleeping car business. 

“(5) The ‘rails’ have the entire re- 
sponsibility of supplying adequate sleep- 
ing car service to the public. If they 
are denied the right to purchase what 
Pullman, Inc., has to sell, the public 
will have to await the acquisition of 
substituted equipment and ultimately pay 
rates correspondingly higher. 

“(6) The government’s basic theory 
in this entire proceeding has been that 
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the Pullman Co., as a monopolist, vic- 
timized the ‘rails’ by imposing upon them 
unwelcome contracts which prevented 
the ‘rails’ from conducting their own 
sleeping car operations if and when they 
saw fit so to do. The logical outcome 
of a proceeding which has liberated the 
‘rails’ from this domination is a direct 
acquisition by the ‘rails’ themselves of 
the property necessary to the discharge 
of their public duty. In recognition of 
this situation the Department of Justice 
acquiesced in the court’s order of March 
22, 1945, and should not now be heard 
to change its position.” 

In the matter of the court’s right to 
reject any contract or sale which would 
perpetuate the monopoly of the sleeping 
car business, Pullman, Inc., declares it- 
self in full agreement. But the brief 
holds, “If the court were now to assume 
a power to determine which of several 
potential purchasers would probably .ren- 
der the most acceptable sleeping-car 
service to the public and were to attempt 
to compel a sale to the favored purchas- 
er, it would (we submit) be exercising 
an administrative jurisdiction which the 
court does not possess. 

‘Acceptable sleeping-car service,” the 
brief continues, “like the movement of 
freight and passengers, is a function of 
transportation. As an interstate func- 
tion it is within the regulatory jurisdic- 
tion conferred by Congress on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The dis- 
tinction between the judicial enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws and the adminis- 
trative regulation of interstate trans- 
portation is sufficiently clear. To ignore 
the distinction would inevitably lead to 
a regrettable conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween court and Commission.” 


Pullman’s Objection to Otis 


The Pullman, Inc., brief described the 
Otis offer as “so indefinite that it has 
nothing to recommend it,” and said that 
Pullman “would not be justified in con- 
tracting to sell to a purchaser whose 
ability to consummate the sale would 
vanish if an operating contract with the 
more important railroads proved unob- 
tainable.” And, the brief went on, with 
many of the important railroads (in the 
event of a compulsory sale to a non- 
railroad group) having declared they 
will buy the heavyweight and _ light- 
weight cars under existing contracts, it 
was entirely possible others would fol- 
low. In which event, Pullman, Inc., 
pointed out, the purchaser “would be 
left with a lot of shops, laundries, in- 
ventories and other attached properties 
with few or no sleeping cars to operate 
and with the possibility of getting little 
contract mileage on which to operate 
them.” In short, pointing to the net 
worth of Otis & Co. as only $1,500,000, 
the Pullman brief describes sale to such 
a purchaser as “not much more than a 
gamble.” 

Essentially an underwriters’ project, 
the Glore-Forgan proposal, according to 
the Pullman brief, would have the right 
to call the whole deal off if market de- 
velopments made it impracticable to dis- 
pose of the stock. Conditioned, too, 
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upon the purchaser’s ability to make an 
operating contract with the railroads, 
Pullman feels that “from the point of 
view of the public, there could be no as- 
surance that the connection and influence 
of Messrs. Glore, Forgan & Co. would 
survive the public distribution of stock.” 

The Standard Steel Spring offer, like 
that of Glore, Forgan, is conditioned 
upon ability to contract with the rail- 
roads, and according to Pullman, “sub- 
ject to the same uncertainties.” “As a 
financial proposition,” the brief adds, “it 
is not in the same class as the offer of 
the railroads,” though it is “preferable” 
to the other two. 

Among the propositions in support of 
its bid, the Glore, Forgan brief described 
its plan as (1) “an appropriate and 
easily effected means for completely sep- 
arating Pullman’s sleeping car business 
from its manufacturing business”; (2) 
“not a plan for liquidation . . . the Glore 
plan will be so strongly financed as to 
permit continuance of the sleeping car 
business”; (3) “not dominated by any 
of its railroad customers . . . indepen- 
dently owned and managed”; (4) “the 
only plan which gives full effect to the 
final judgment”; and (5) sale to the 
railroads “will create a new monopoly 
and thwart the intent and purpose of the 
final judgment.” 


Glore, Forgan’s Presentation 


In developing its opposition to the 
purchase of the Pullman Company by 
the railroads, the Glore, Forgan brief 
indicated that officers and directors of 
the Pullman Company necessarily would 
be officers and directors of the railroads, 
or their nominees. It opposed the Stand- 
ard plan as paying “lip service to the 
problem of pool and through-line oper- 
ations.” Averring that Standard admit- 
tedly had no intention of acquiring new 
sleeping cars, and that under its pool 
only second-hand cast-offs would revert 
to the pool, Glore, Forgan holds that 
railroads owning cars will allocate such 
cast-offs to the pool “only when such 
sleeping cars are no longer desirable to 
their own fleet.” 

Glore, Forgan took exception also to 
the Otis plan for its “serious and dan- 
gerous defect of placing the ownership 
of the Pullman Company in persons 
having a controlling interest in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company and Pere Marquette 
Railway Company, and who are working 
to increase their interest in the Missouri 
Pacific Lines.” 

It is the contention of Standard Steel 
Spring Company that the Pullman mo- 
nopoly will be much stronger if the rail- 
roads acquire the sleeping-car business. 
In its brief, Standard asked the court 
to disapprove the contract now tentative 
between Pullman, Inc., and the railroads. 
Its own offer, Standard feels, would 
dissolve monopoly and furnish better 
conditions for the public. 

The Otis brief states that “the criteria 
by which the court should judge the 
several offers are as broad as the pur- 
pose and policy of the Sherman Act,” 


and asks that it consider the following 
10 points : 

(1) The most acceptable offer is the 
one that stimulates the greatest amount 
of competitive manufacturing in the 
sleeping car business. 

(2) A second and equally important 
test is whether the new management is 
one that proposes to stimulate and ex- 
pand a nationwide demand for sleeping 
car travel in competition with air and 
motor travel. 

(3) ... whether the offer proposes 
to replace the present pool of sleeping 
cars with modern equipment. 

(4) ... whether the offer proposes 
to maintain a modern pool constantly 
kept up to date, available without com- 
pulsion or discrimination to all railroads. 

(5) ... the competitive record of the 
new management. 

(6) ... which offer provides for the 
most complete separation of the sleep- 
ing car company from any ownership 
or control, direct or indirect, of Pullman, 
Inc., or its affiliates, and from all par- 
ties which share with it a community of 
interest. 

(7) The court must consider the pub- 
lic interest in developing new recrea- 
tional areas and in unifying the nation 
by expanding education and vacation 
travel. The most acceptable offer is 
the one that proposes to .best serve that 
interest. 

(8) The court must consider the pub- 
lic interest and the interest of labor in 
developing new manufacturing indus- 
tries capable of continuously supplying 
cars for an indefinitely expanding de- 
mand for travel in an economy where 
power will be cheaper and more plenti- 
ful and all means of production will be 
more efficient. 

(9) . . . whether it will contribute 
to the establishment of transcontinental 
trains. 

(10) The acceptable proposal must 
preserve the right of every railroad to 
provide its own equipment, if it finds it 
economical to do so, without losing the 
necessary privilege to use a pool of 
equipment or service for needs which 
the individual railroad cannot econom- 
ically provide. 


Otis Reiterates Its Plans 


Offering to replace the present fleet 
of sleeping cars, the Otis-Young-Kirby 
group plans a fleet to cost in excess of 
$500,000,000, with complete replacement 
every 10 years. For this reason, the Otis 
brief argues, “it is the only~ proposal 
which will reestablish competition in 
sleeping car manufacture and dissipate 
the effects of the monopoly which was 
maintained by Pullman, Inc., for so many 
years.” The petitioner, it points out, 
“has faith in expanding passenger car 
transportation”; it proposes to enlarge 
the sleeping car pool and to create a de- 
mand to fill those cars. The Otis brief 
further holds it is the only bidder which 
“assures complete separation from man- 
ufacturing interests, and from railroad 
and banking interests which desire to 
suppress expansion.” It finds the con- 
trol and management of the railroad 

(Continued on page 943) 
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Modern Power Saves Train-Miles 


Cotton Belt traffic density at all-time peak, yet use of 


modern Diesel and steam locomotives brought about 


the reduction in number of trains this road operated 


N March, 1940, freight traffic density 

on the Cotton Belt was 3,489 net 
ton-miles per mile of road per day; in 
1941 the average had risen to 4,719 
and by 1942 it had further increased 
to 8,705. Throughout the war, traffic 
density on the road increased each 
year and in March, 1945, the density 
was 11,173 net ton-miles per mile of 
road per day. 

Naturally sich a tremendous increase 
in traffic resulted in unprecedented de- 
mands on all of the road’s facilities, 
and particularly on the motive power. 
In 1940 the bulk of the freight traffic 
was handled by 15 modern 4-8-4 type 
steam locomotives, 10 of which were 
purchased from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works in 1930 and 5 of which 
had been built in 1937, in the com- 
pany shops at Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
5 mountain type locomotives which had 
been acquired from the Florida East 
Coast in 1936. Peak traffic move- 
ments, local freights and many branch 
line trains were handled by a large 
fleet of heavy consolidation engines 
purchased at various times between 
1912 and 1923. 

Early in 1941 the management of the 
Cotton Belt was convinced that war 
conditions abroad were such that they 
would have serious repercussions in 
this country that would bring about 
greatly increased traffic to the road. 





\t that time there were already under 
construction numerous “defense plants” 
and army camps in the Southwest, some 
on Cotton Belt rails. In addition gen- 
eral freight traffic was increasing 
rapidly due to the requirements of 
various war industries in other parts 
of the country for raw materials. There 
was already evidence that submarines 
were taking their toll of Transatlantic 
shipping, with increasing emphasis be- 
ing placed on longer rail hauls of all 
commodities, particularly petroleum and 
its products, to the East coast ports in 
place of shorter hauls to Gulf ports 
in order to increase the utilization of 
hard pressed shipping and to minimize 
the submarine menace by _ reducing 
ocean hauls to a minimum, 

In the light of these conditions it 
was decided that the first impact of 
further increased traffic would fall on 
the motive power, which, while ample 
for current business, would prove in- 
adequate if the expected load developed. 
Accordingly, at that time seven heavy 
4-8-2 locomotives were purchased from 
the Rock Island and placed in general 
freight service after first overhauling 
and modernizing them. As part of the 
rebuilding program, the engines were 
equipped with roller bearings on all 


engine wheels, the wheels were re- 
counterbalanced, applying new main 
wheel centers where necessary, and 
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light weight main rods and multiple 
bearing crossheads were installed. The 
single forced-feed lubricators on the lo- 
comotives were considered too small 
and were replaced by larger ones, as 
well as adding a second lubricator to 
take care of the machinery. The boil- 
ers were given a thorough overhaul- 
ing and were reinforced sufficiently to 
allow an increase in boiler pressure 
from 200 Ib. per sq. in. to 220 Ib., 
and thermic syphons were applied. The 
old 28 in. by 28 in. cylinders were re- 


placed by 26% in. by 28 in. cylinders 
and the water capacity of the tenders 
was increased from 10,000 to 11,000 
gal., the limit of the journal capacity. 
Three of the locomotives were con- 
verted from coal to oil fuel, the other 
four being oil burners when purchased. 

When completed these locomotives 
were placed in general freight service 
north of Pine Bluff, where their ton- 
nage rating varies from 4,600 tons to 
5,000 tons, depending on the subdivi- 
sion, as compared with a rating of from 
4,200 tons to 4,600 tons for Consolida- 
tion engines in the same territory. In 
addition, because of their larger boil- 
ers, these locomotives handle their as- 
signed tonnage over the division in less 
time than the smaller ones. 


4-8-4’s Built by Own Forces 


Late in the year it was determined 
that additional motive power was 
needed to handle the increasing busi- 
ness and application was made to the 
Office of Production Management for 
authority to construct five additional 
4-8-4 type locomotives in the company’s 
shops at Pine Bluff, and for the pur- 
chase of three Baldwin 1,000-hp. Diesel- 
electric switch engines. The success 
with the initial order for three Diesel 
switchers led to further orders and 
when the last is delivered this year 
the Cotton Belt will have 23 such lo- 
comotives in service. Continuing traffic 
increases led. to a decision, in 1943, 
to purchase three 5,400-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric road locomotives from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation. The first of these 
engines was installed in service June 
20, 1944, the second June 21, 1944, 
and the third July 17, 1944. 


One of the Five 5,400-Hp. Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives Received 
During 1944 and 1945 from the 
Electro-Motive Corp., Handling a 
Southward Freight Train of 4,251 
Actual Tons at Van Duzer, Ark. 
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With the delivery of the first three 
5,400-hp. road Diesels, it became pos- 
sible to make important changes in the 
assignment of motive power which 
enabled the road to handle increased 
trafic on certain subdivisions and 
slightly reduced traffic on others with 
substantially fewer trains than previ- 
ously, while at the same time decreas- 
ing over-all time on the road. 

In addition to these locomotives, 
eleven Consolidations were purchased 
from other railroads during 1941 and 
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1942. All but two of these were small 
engines which were suitable only for 
local train and switching service, but 
by their use it became possible to trans- 
fer several heavy Consolidations to 
through freight train service. It was 
recognized at the time of their pur- 
chase that these locomotives were 
obsolete and relatively inefficient, but 
the pressure of expanding traffic was 
so great it was not possible to pur- 
chase or build modern power quickly 
enough to meet the situation. Further, 
it was known that much of the war- 
time traffic was of a temporary nature 
and an additional heavy investment in 
new locomtives could hardly have been 
justified. In March, 1945, after the 
road’s motive power supply had been 
further augmented by the purchase of 
a considerable number of Diesel-elec- 
tric locomtives, two of these engines 
were sold to a small connecting rail- 
way. 

The heavy passenger trains then be- 
ing operated were largely protected by 
a group of 4-6-0 engines. As war- 
time passenger traffic increased rapid- 
ly, passenger train lengths increased 
from a pre-war normal consist of five 
cars between Pine Bluff and Dallas, 
Tex., to eight cars, on trains 5 and 6 
and from six cars to eight cars be- 
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tween Pine Bluff and Lewisviile, Ark. 
on trains 1 and 2, in addition to the 
almost daily movement of extra cars 
of military personnel which were 
handled on regular trains. Since there 
are numerous one per cent grades 
throughout this section of the line it 
became increasingly difficult for the 
small passenger locomotives to make 
schedule, much less run-off any of the 
delays which were occasionally en- 
countered by reason of the heavy freight 
traffic. 
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When the mountain type engines 
were purchased in 1936, it had been the 
intention to use them in regular freight 
service and for such heavy passenger 
trains as were operated, but due to the 
heavy pressure of freight traffic, it was 
necessary to keep these locomotives out 
of passenger service for some time, even 
though important savings would accrue 
through their use by eliminating double- 
heading with the 4-6-0’s. Late in 1943, 
however, because of the acquisition of 
additional freight locomotives, to be de- 
scribed later, four of these locomotives 
were regularly assigned to passenger 
train operation south of Pine Bluff, 
the fifth being retained in freight serv- 
ice north, but also used to protect 
scheduled shoppings. 

Commencing during the latter part 
of 1941, the rail movement of pe- 
troleum and its products to the East 
grew rapidly. Shreveport is the lo- 
cation of two medium size refineries 
and is also a major terminal of rail- 
roads serving the East Texas and 
Western Louisiana oil field. It also 
has direct rail connections via the 
Kansas City Southern and the South- 
ern Pacific with large refineries on or 
near the Gulf of Mexico. Therefore 
the Shreveport branch became the first 
line to feel the impact of the rapidly 
expanding oil traffic. 

Normally the Shreveport branch is 
a secondary main line. Prior to 1941 
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Map of the Cotton Belt. Brack- 
ets Show Connecting Lines at 
Major Interchange Points, Ex- 
cept at Ft. Worth, Dallas, Texar- 
kana, Shreveport, Memphis and 
St. Louis-E. St. Louis, Where 
Connections Are Made with All 
Lines 


the traffic consisted of a daily pas- 
senger train, a daily local and from 
two to three through freight trains in 
each direction. The through tonnage 
rating of the Consolidation type locomo- 
tives then used exclusively on this 
branch was 2,000 tons northward and 
1,800 tons southward between Shreve- 
port and Pine Bluff, which was ample 
to handle the small volume of traffic 
then being offered. 

The rapidly expanding oil traffic, 
however, soon made the use of the small 
engines a decided handicap since they 
could handle only about 35 loaded tank 
cars through and the northward oil 
traffic alone was already exceeding 100 
cars per day. Furthermore, the ad- 
dition of such a large number of trains 
to the already busy main line between 
Lewisville and Pine Bluff was causing 
unnecessary congestion in that terri- 
tory. 

In searching for the best means of 
overcoming the problem presented by 
the sudden influx of traffic on a normal- 
ly light traffic line numerous pro- 
posals were considered and rejected, 
including one for the continued use 
of the small engines on the branch and 
assembling longer trains for the 4-8-4 
engines at Lewisville. In the mean- 
while, the engineering department was 
also making a survey of the line to 
determine what changes might be re- 
quired to permit the use of the larger 
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power on the branch. When the vari- 
ous data had been assembled it was 
found that, due to the rehabilitation 
of the branch in 1940, the entire line 
except for the approaches to the Red 
River bridge at Shreveport and the 
yard tracks in Shreveport yard were 
suitable for use by these engines. 

[It was further discovered that the 
limiting bridge approaches could be 
strengthened sufficiently to permit 
operation by the 800 class engines by 
the simple expedient of placing four 
additional frame bents, set on blocks 
laid on the surface of the ground, 
between the existing bents. With the 
prompt completion of the necessary 
bridge work, operation of heavy power 
on the Shreveport subdivision was be- 
gun late in 1941 although there were 
at that time only two yard tracks in 
Shreveport which could be used by 
these engines. As rapidly as it could 
be done the remainder of the yard 
was laid with heavier rail, removing 
all track restrictions in the train yard. 


Modern Power vs. Consolidations 


As traffic continued to increase 
through 1942, the pressure on the Pine 
Bluff and Shreveport subdivisions be- 
came more intense. The 800 class, 4-8-4 
type, engines were still being operated 
through between E. St. Louis, IIl., and 
Texas points and, since there were but 
15 of these available, it was necessary 
to continue the operation of a large num- 
ber of Consolidation locomotives in the 
territory between Pine Bluff and Shreve- 
port and Texarkana. As_ explained 
above, these engines had a through ton- 
nage rating of 2,000 tons northward and 
1,800 tons southward, while the 800’s 
would handle 3,300 tons northward and 
2,900 tons southward, or approximately 
one and one-half times the tonnage of 
the smaller engines. In terms of cars, 
a Consolidation engine would handle 
about 35 loaded tank cars as compared 
with 55 for a 4-8-4. 

In addition, the Consolidations were 
introducing serious dispatching prob- 
lems. In the first place these engines 
carried a 38 m.p.h. speed restriction for 
those with 57-in. drivers and a 45 m.p.h. 
speed restriction for those equipped with 
61-in. drivers in territory where the gen- 
eral speed restriction was 50 m.p.h. for 
freight trains. Second, due to their 
limited boiler and cylinder capacity they 
had a tendency to drag on the long 1 per 
cent grades which are frequent on this 
part of the line, while the 800’s, in spite 
of their longer, heavier trains, were able 
to maintain their speed over all but the 
longest of the hills. Third, due to their 
larger capacity tenders, the 800’s were 
able to handle full tonnage from Pine 
Bluff to Texarkana, 152 miles, with 
only one water stop, as compared with 
four water stops for the Consolidations. 
Similarly, the larger engines can run 
from Pine Bluff to Shreveport, 185 
miles, with only three stops, against six 
needed by the small engines. Operating 
conditions were such that it was desir- 
able to operate numerous freight trains 
as sections of each schedule with the re- 
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One of Five 4-8-4 Type Locomo- 
tives Built in the Road’s Pine 
Bluff Shops in 1937 Leaving Val- 
ley Junction Yard at E. St. Louis 
with a Fast Freight Train Des- 
tined for Texas and California 


Points. Five Similar Locomo- 
tives Were Built in 1942 


sult that unless extreme care was used 
in starting trains out of their initial ter- 
minals they had a tendency to bunch 
behind the slowest engine. Finally, the 
number of trains being operated over 
the single track line between Pine Bluff 
and Lewisville, the junction with the 
Shreveport branch, was approaching 40 
per day and considerable delay was be- 
ing incurred meeting trains and in issu- 
ing train orders fast enough to keep 
trains moving. 

In order to reduce the number of 
trains operated, and at the same time 
eliminate the blunching of trains because 
of the use of both drag engines and mod- 
ern high-speed power, it was decided to 
assign all 15 of the modern 4-8-4 loco- 
motives to the territory between Pine 
Bluff and Texarkana or Shreveport, as- 
signing the smaller engines to the easy 
grade lines north of Pine Bluff or to the 
lighter traffic Texas division. In mak- 
ing this change it was recognized that 
additional train miles would be made on 
these other divisions by reason of the 
substitution of the smaller engines, but 
it appeared that this was the only pos- 
sible solution. 

The benefits expected from assigning 
all of the 800-class engines to the Pine 
Bluff and Shreveport subdivisions were 
fully realized with one exception. There 
was little or no reduction in the number 
of trains handled. This, however, was 
not due to continuing the operation of 
short trains in spite of improved loco- 


motive conditions, but rather to continu- ° 


ally expanding traffic. Late in 1942, the 
first of the new 4-8-4 locomotives was 
completed and by January, 1943, the 
last of the five had been placed in serv- 
ice. These engines, after their initial 
break-in runs from Pine Bluff north to 
Jonesboro, were immediately absorbed 
by the operations between Pine Bluff 
and Texarkana and Shreveport, as the 
volume of oil reaching the road through 


Shreveport was now averaging 400 cars 
a day, with 500 cars per day not un- 
common. 

Besides the oil through the Shreve- 
port gateway, there was a steadily in- 
creasing flow of traffic to the Pacific 
Coast moving to Texarkana and thence 
via connections at Corsicana, Tex., Ft. 
Worth, or Big Sandy. The ordnance 
plants near Texarkana and McGregor, 
Tex., were now in full production and 
local originations of lumber were greatly 
increased. In addition, two large oil 
fields had been opened near Lewisville 
and McNeil, loading about 45 to 50 
cars per day between them, while oil 
was moving in a similar volume from 
a refinery on the Texas division near 
Mt. Pleasant. As traffic continued to 
increase the number of trains operated 
between Pine Bluff and Lewisville, 
which had declined slightly at the time 
of the change in motive power, again 
rose averaging approximately 40 trains 
per day through most of 1942 and 1943, 
and additional motive power again be- 
came a necessity. 

As on many other railroads, the Cot- 
ton Belt’s only experience with internal 
combustion motive power was, until re- 
cently, confined to rail motor cars. Prior 
to 1942 nearly all switching was done by 
old road engines, mostly of the consoli- 
dation and 2-6-0 types. There were also 
five 8-wheel switchers, which had been 
converted from 2-8-0 engines, and were 
in service at Pine Bluff, Ark., and Tex- 
arkana yards. 


Diesel Switchers Save Money 


Late in 1941, faced with rapidly ex- 
panding traffic demands, it was decided 
to purchase three 1,000-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switchers from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the engines being re- 
ceived the following year and placed in 
service in Texarkana yard. So success- 
ful were these engines that three more 
were immediately ordered for use in Pine 
Bluff yard and were received the follow- 
ing year. In 1944 three additional 
Diesel switchers were received, two of 
which were sent to Pine Bluff, making a 
total of five at that point, the other being 
put in service at IlIlmo, Mo. So far this 
year 9 have been delivered and when the 
order is completed the Cotton Belt will 
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have 23 of these locomotives in service. 

One of the major factors leading to 
the initial order for three of these loco- 
motives was the fact that each would re- 
lease an average of one and one-half 
steam locomotives for road service, a 
desperate need at the time. Since that 
time the Diesels have justified them- 
selves on their own merits. 

Normal assignments of the Diesel lo- 
comotives call for continuous operation 
24-hr. per day, each day of the year, ex- 
cept for a single 8-hr. inspection period 
each month which is lengthened to 14 hr. 
twice each year for semi-annual inspec- 
tion. In the major terminals where there 
is continuous switching the steam 
switchers were assigned to daily 16-hr. 
tricks, but for various reasons were un- 
able to maintain such an assignment at 
all times. 

Fuel costs for the steam switchers av- 
eraged $1.7519 per hr. in 1944 as against 
$0.2558 per hr. for~ Diesel switchers. 
Total operating costs, not including 
crews’ wages, in that year were $4.6157 
per hr. for all steam switchers compared 
with $0.6822 per hr. for the Diesels. It 
should be added that in evaluating such 
figures consideration should be given to 
the fact that the Diesels were assigned to 
continuous switching operations and that 
while some of the steam switchers were 
in similar service, many were used for 
stand-by switching or switching in 
smaller terminals or for industrial work 
where continuous work was not avail- 
able. To date none of the Diesel switch- 
ers have been given a major overhaul. 

In 1943 it was decided to order three 
5,400-hp. Diesel-electric road freight lo- 
comotives from the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation, 
the first two of which were installed in 
service on June 20 and June 21, 1944, 
and the third on July 17, 1944. These 
locomotives were placed in service be- 
tween Pine Bluff, Ark., and Shreveport, 
La., and Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. Late 
in 1944 two additional 5,400 hp. Diesel 
road freight locomotives were ordered 
and were placed in service in the same 
territory on July 4 and 5, 1945. All five 
of these locomotives are equipped with 
dynamic brakes. 


Road Diesels Increase Tonnage 


These locomotives have a tractive ef- 
fort of 224,140 lb. as compared with 61,- 
564 lb. for the 800-class 4-8-4 steam lo- 
comotives. Their northward through 
tonnage rating between Pine Bluff and 
Texarkana and Shreveport is 6,000 tons 
as opposed to 3,300 tons for the largest 
steam locomotives. Taking into account 
other factors limiting the length of 
trains in this territory, each 5,400-hp. 
Diesel engine will handle on an average 
about 180 per cent of the train handled 
by an 800-class engine. From a daily 
operating standpoint this means that five 
Diesel powered trains in this territory 
will handle as much freight as nine 
trains powered by the most modern 
steam locomotives on the system. An- 
other important feature in the operation 
of these locomotives is that an 800-class 
engine will move north from Pine Bluft 
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yard approximately the same weight 
train that a Diesel can handle into that 
point from the south, so that it becomes 
possible to build a solid train at Texar- 
kana or Shreveport for movement be- 
yond Pine Bluff yard with a minimum 
of switching at the latter point; and this, 
in fact, became a common practice with 
the handling of symbol oil trains. 


More Traffic—Fewer Trains 


In March, 1944, the Pine Bluff and 
Shreveport subdivisions produced 337,- 
824,423 gross ton-miles of transporta- 
tion, operating a total of 1,432 freight 
trains, or an average of 46.2 trains per 
day. In March, 1945, with two Diesels 
in virtually continuous service in this 
territory,* these subdivisions produced 
342,001,577 gross ton-miles of transpor- 
tation with a total of 1,246 freight trains, 
or an average of 41.9 trains per day. In 
this connection, it should be pointed out 
that these figures cannot be used to indi- 
cate the density of the traffic past any 
given point as they include many short 
turnaround trips and daily local trains 
operated simultaneously over three sec- 
tions of the territory. However, the 
character of the operations was virtually 
unchanged in the two years except for 
the introduction of the three Diesel loco- 
motives, so that a fair comparison can be 
drawn. 

As a result of the use of the Diesels 
south of Pine Bluff it became possible 
to operate several of the 800-class, 4-8-4 
engines between Pine Bluff and IIlmo 
with similar benefits to operations in that 
territory. The rating for one of these en- 
gines is 5,300 tons between Pine Bluff 
and Jonesboro and 5,600 tons between 


Jonesboro and IIlmo, as compared with, 


4,600 tons and 4,900 tons for the largest 
4-8-2’s in service and with 4,200 tons 
and 4,500 tons for the smaller 4-8-2’s 
and the consolidations. Since there were 


* Total mileage on this territory in March 
1945, by Diesel locomotives was 21,616. ; 


One of Five Mountain Type Loco- 
motives Purchased from the 


Florida East Coast in 1936, and 

Used Interchangeably in Passen- 

ger and Fast Freight Service, 

Shown Here at Brinkley, Ark., 
with Train No. 5 





only seven of the large 4-8-2’s, the bulk 
of the hauling in this territory in 1944 
was being performed by the smaller en- 
gines. In actual daily operations neither 
the consolidation engines nor the 4-8-2’s 
were often loaded to their assigned rat- 
ings, while the 4-8-4’s were frequently 
given as much as 6,000 tons. 

During the month of March, 1944, 
when there were no 4-8-4 engines oper- 
ating north of Pine Bluff, the Jones- 
boro and Illmo subdivisions produced 
508,510,901 gross ton-miles of transpor- 
tation and operated 1,738 trains. One 
year later, after the Diesels had been 
placed in service south of Pine Bluff, re- 
leasing several 4-8-4’s daily for use 
north, these subdivisions produced 487,- 
724,356 gross ton-miles of transporta- 
tion, a decline of 4 per cent under the 
same period of 1944, but operated only 
1,435 trains, a decrease of 17.5 per cent 
in trains run. During March of 1945 
the Diesels made 8 round-trips between 
Pine Bluff and Illmo and one additional 
trip from Pine Bluff to Jonesboro, for a 
total of 4,510 miles in this territory. 

Although the assigned ratings of the 
5,400-hp. Diesels is 11,000 tons north 
of Pine Bluff, because of other consider- 
ations 7,500 tons is about the maximum 
that they can handle on this line and 
that only when an unusually large num- 
ber of heavy loads is available. Since 
traffic conditions and other operating 
conditions were not greatly different dur- 
ing March, 1945, than they were in the 
corresponding month of 1944, and since 
the Diesels made only a relatively small 
portion of the total gross ton-mileage 
(22,648,398 gross ton-miles, or 4.6 per 
cent of the total) it is apparent that the 
bulk of the savings in trains operated was 
due to the partial substitution of mod- 
ern high-capacity steam locomotives for 
older and smaller power. 

The benefits from the substitution of 
modern steam locomotives for older 
types and from the use of the 5,400-hp. 
Diesels south of Pine Bluff are by no 
means confined to a reduction in the 
number of trains operated, important as 
that is. Considering first the line be- 
tween Pine Bluff and Illmo where the 
Diesels were not at this time in daily 
service, when the smaller engines are 
used a tonnage freight train leaving Pine 
Bluff will take water three times in the 
142 miles to Jonesboro, if it has any 
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steam engine other than one of the 800’s. 
Further, if it is powered by a consoli- 
dation engine it is not likely to be able 
to attain a speed of much more than 
45 m. p. h. Due to the slower speed 
and consequent increased time on the 
road, it is customary for the crew to 
stop at Brinkley, Ark., to eat, thereby 
losing another 20 or 30 minutes. Be- 
tween Jonesboro and Illmo, much the 
same conditions prevail; at least three 
water stops, slow running speeds and 
time for the crew to eat. In addition, 
because of the increased number of 
trains that must be run over the single 
track railroad when small engines are 
used, there are many more trains to be 
met with corresponding delays. 

With the 800-class, 4-8-4 type loco- 
motives on the other hand, a tonnage 
train will run from Pine Bluff to Jones- 
boro and from Jonesboro to Illmo with 
only one intermediate water stop in each 
case. Maximum permissible freight run- 
ning speed for these (and for both series 
of 4-8-2 engines) is 50 m. p. h. and with 
a full train the 800’s will maintain ap- 
proximately that speed throughout most 
of the trip. Because of the decreased 
time on the road, if a good run has been 
made on the first half of the trip, the 
crews will almost invariably complete 
their runs without stopping for meals 
at the mid-point. 


152 Miles Non-Stop 


Much the same thing can be said for 
the Diesels operating in the territory 
south of Pine Bluff. On a trip to Tex- 
arkana, 152 miles, a single water stop 
at Camden, Ark., is required by an 800- 
class engine, while an additinoal stop at 
Stamps, Ark., or Lewisville, is made by 
a train destined to Shreveport (185 
miles). A train powered by a Diesel, 
of course, does not require these water 
stops. To provide the inspection that 
a steam powered train usually gets when 
making a water stop, the carmen sta- 
tioned at Camden, a local terminal, are 
notified by the operator at that point of 
the approximate passing time of Diesel 
powered freight trains and are required 
to make a running inspection of the 
train as it passes them at restricted speed. 
Since Centralized Traffic Control has 
been placed in service this summer and 
fall over 123 miles of this territory, it is 
not unknown for a Diesel powered 
freight train to run the entire 152 miles 
between Pine Bluff and Texarkana with- 
out a stop. 

It was on this line with its numerous 
curves and 1 per cent grades that the 
factor of train density was such a se- 
rious problem. Whereas before the war, 
5-hr. runs between Texarkana and Pine 
Bluff, 152 miles, were daily occurrences 
and 6 hr. was considered normal time 
for a freight train, the war-time traffic 
density of approximately 40 trains per 
day under all-steam operation resulted 
in greatly increased running time. In 
March, 1944, through freight trains were 
using about 7% or 8 hr. for this trip, 
with 7 hr. considered a good run. A 
year later 7-hr. trips were common with 
6 hr. not unusual, largely due to the 
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reduction in the number of trains oper- 
ated but also due to the elimination of 
stops and other delays where Diesels 
were used. 

The dynamic brake has proved itself 
very successful in reducing train delays 
due to stops to release brakes, such as 
frequently occur when enginemen at- 
tempt to slow trains at points where 
speed restrictions are in effect, and in 
eliminating pulled drawbars resulting 
from attempting to pull the train before 
the automatic air brakes have been en- 
tirely released. Although three of these 
locomotives had been in service a year 
when the data for this article were gath- 
ered it was observed that there was still 
some uncertainty among the enginemen 
as to what they could confidently expect 
the dynamic brake to do. This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that with only 
three such locomotives in service on a 
district where heavy traffic required a 
large pool of enginemen, the men had 
not had sufficient experience with the 
brake to become entirely familiar with 
its use. Even so, on a recent trip from 
Pine Bluff to Texarkana the dynamic 
brake was used eight times, while the 
automatic air was used only four times, 
once to stop at Camden when the engine 
was left unattended while the crew went 
to eat, once heading in to meet a train, 
once in stopping for a red block in Tex- 
arkana yard and again in stopping the 
train in the yard. The independent brake 
was used to stop the train in one passing 
track after reducing speed with the 
dynamic brake approaching the remote 
control switch. 


Dynamic Brake Saves Time 


At the time these observations were 


_made C. T. C. was in effect from For- 


dyce, Ark., to Camden, 31 miles, and it 
was in this section that the advantages 
of the dynamic brake became most ap- 
parent. Approaching Eagle Mills, the 
speed was about 45 miles an hour when 
a restricting block signal indication was 
received. Continuing southward, the 
home signal at the switch displayed a 
take siding indication. Being uncer- 
tain as to the effects of the new brake, 
the regular engineman used the auto- 
matic air to control the speed of the 
train entering the turnout with the re- 
sult that the train stopped before it was 
clear of the main line and it was neces- 
sary to hold out the opposing train until 
the brakes could be released. Approach- 
ing Van Duzer, a few miles further 
south, with the engine being operated by 
a road foreman of engines, similar signal 
aspects were encountered. In this case 
the dynamic brake was applied when the 
cab speed indicator showed a speed of 
33 m. p. h. and the train entered the 
turnout at a speed of 15 m. p. h., drifted 
through the siding and was stopped with 
the independent air. If at any time in 
the judgment of the engineman the train 
was still running too fast, the entire 
power of the automatic air brake system 
was available for either service or emer- 
gency application. 

Approaching Stephens, Ark., the train 
speed was 30 m. p. h. as the train started 
down a long 1 per cent grade. Accord- 


ing to the orders held, it was necessary 
to consume two minutes from the sta- 
tion to the south siding switch, a dis- 
tance of about one-half miles in order 
to avoid departing ahead of the time 
specified. Here again the dynamic brake 
was used to reduce the speed to 15 
m. p. h. Since there were 104 cars in 
the train, had the automatic brake been 
used a stop to release brakes, probably 
costing an additional ten minutes, would 
have been required. 

With C. T. C. in service on 123 miles 
of this line, it seems likely that the use 
of the dynamic brake will be of par- 
ticular value in allowing trains to meet 
with a minimum of delay, since the en- 
gineman can safely control the speeds oi 
long trains entering passing tracks, with- 
out having to stop to release brakes be- 
fore the train is entirely in the clear or 
else accept the danger of a break-in-two 
when attempting to pull into clear with- 
out stopping. 

While the Diesels have not yet been 
in service long enough to make clear 
comparisons of performance data with 
the most modern steam locomotives on 
the system certain comparisons can be 
made. For the period June 20, when 
the first of the three original locomotives 
was delivered, to December 31, 1944, 
these engines averaged 10,207 miles per 
month as compared with 7,314 miles per 
month for the twenty 800-class engines. 
However, it must be pointed out that 
none of the Diesels was required to un- 
dergo general repairs in that time, while 
several of the 800’s were put through 
the shops. It is also a fact that the 
Diesels were favored in the terminals by 
having full trains always ready for them 
to return with, while the steam locomo- 
tives sometimes were delayed awaiting 
tonnage. 

At the recommendation of the builder, 
these engines were taken in the shops 
at the end of the first 100,000 miles 
and completely taken down. Only minor 
repairs were necessary and it is not 
known yet what the permanent repair 
schedule will be. During March, 1945, 
Diesel 900 made 11,099 miles, engine 
905 made 10,919 miles, while the 910 
made only 4,510 miles due to its being 
in the shop for the 100,000 mile overhaul. 

Steam engines 800-809, the original 
800-class engines, are scheduled to oper: 
ate 200,000 miles between Class III or 
heavier repairs, while engines 810-819 
can run 250,000 miles between major 
shoppings. During 1944 the average 
cost per train mile for all operating ex- 
penses was $1.5067 for trains handled 
by 800-class engines and $1.5036 for 
trains handled by Diesel locomotives. 
The average tonnage per train was 2,725 
on trains drawn by the largest steam 
engines as compared with 4,279 on 
Diesel powered trains. Availability fig- 
ures were not kept for steam locomo- 
tives, but the records show that during 
the first eight months of 1945 the 
Diesels were in service 56.41 per cent 
of the time, moving to and from servic- 
ing points and awaiting tonnage 20.69 
per cent of the time, and out of service 
for repairs, servicing and other factors 
chargeable to mechanical delay 22.90 per 
cent of the time. 
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Burning Coal 


tr 


Locomotives 


Some weaknesses in present 
performance due to high 
combustion rates — The se- 
lection of coal to suit 
the unfavorable conditions 


in the firebox suggested 


By A. A. RAYMOND 


Superintendent Fuel and Locomotive 
Performance, New York Central 


HE paramount questions in railroad 
locomotive use are speed, reliability 
and cost. Speed and reliability, of 
course, are very close together because 
guaranteed on-time performance cannot 
be obtained unless there is maximum re- 





This is an abstract of a paper presented on 
November 28, 1945, at a session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers sponsored jointly by the Railroad and 
Fuels Divisions. 





liability of the propelling unit. Cost is 
to a considerable extent a secondary 
item because movement is what the rail- 
roads have to sell and the cost is such 
as is required to produce the movement 
at the highest practical speed and with 
the greatest reliability. 

Three kinds of conditions which in- 
terfere with reliable performance must, 
in the long run, be overcome if the coal- 
burning locomotive is to maintain its 
present standing: 

1—Difficulties interfering with long- 
distance, uninterrupted operation of coal- 
burning locomotives at high capacity. 

2—The mechanical size of coal as it is 
placed in the firebox. Experiments have 
been made for reducing the carbon loss 
at high firing rates and ways have been 
studied of increasing the output of the 
boiler by careful coal sizing or changes 
in firebox design. 

3—There is a possibility of increasing 
the reliability of the locomotive (return- 
ing to the old adage of “not carrying 
all your eggs in one basket”) by having 
individual axles driven by separate sets 
of cylinders and valve gears so that if 
for any reason one set fails, the locomo- 
tive can continue through to a terminal 
with only a few minutes’ delay. Now, 
the failure of side rods or valve motion 
means either a long delay until the loco- 
motive can be replaced by a locomotive 
from a division terminal, or placing re- 
lief locomotives along the line of rail- 
roads. 


Firebox a Cause of Stops 


Many improvements have been made 
in the service rendered by locomotives. 
Water conditioning, for instance, has 
made it possible to operate locomotives 
many days without washing boilers. 
Welding has eliminated much flue trou- 





A Typical Case of a Slagged Flue Sheet 
after an Extended Run 


ble. Now trouble in keeping slag off the 
flue sheets and out of the flues appears 
to be one of the limiting factors. 

Very careful and detailed studies have 
been made of the plugging of flues and 
slagging of flue sheets and it was found 
that if locomotives were operated at 
only moderate capacity serious troubles 
did not develop, but that when locomo- 
tives were operated over long distance 
at maximum capacities this slagging be- 
gan to develop. This meant finally tak- 
ing the engine out of service, dumping 
the fire and putting someone in the fire- 
box to clean off the flue sheets and clean 
the deposits out of the flues. 

Analysis of the material found on the 
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2 How the Baffle Walls Are Placed in the Firebox 
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flue sheets and in the flues indicated 
definitely that various combinations of 
iron and carbon caused the trouble and 
as they more and more interfered with 
flame travel they insulated the firebox 
sheets, causing the area of such trouble 
to increase more and more rapidly. That 
is, if 15 or 20 flues were plugged, the 
area might not cause of itself serious 
steaming troubles, but such an area 
meant a rapid increase of the hot place 
in the firebox until the plugged area 
covered a considerable portion of the flue 
sheet. Investigation developed that this 
iron material was heavy and that if it 
could be diverted out of the stream of the 
gases and led into an area of less veloc- 
ity of flame travel, it could be trapped. 
Various deflectors and traps were ar- 
ranged. The most effective is shown in 
two of the illustrations. This is a baffle 
arch of regular arch brick supported by 
water-filled tubes and the direction of 
the heavy particles of iron slag is indi- 
cated. It was necessary to erect a brick 
wall in the bottom of the combustion 
chamber to make a “settling basin” to 
hold the diverted slag. Such a baffle 
improves both~the efficiency of evapora- 
tion and the total evaporation of the 
firebox. 


Trapping the Iron 


One railroad built 2-8-8-4 and 4-6-6-4 
locomotives * with doors on each side of 
the firebox back of a Gaines wall, with 
a folding step on the outside of the boiler 
for easy access. The fireboxes are 266 
in. long and 114 in. wide; the grate is 
229% in. long. This road was starting 
to use a low B.t.u. coal and there was 
doubt about what fire conditions might 
develop, particularly how to get a rake 
long enough to reach the flue sheet. 
Through such a door the slag material 

* These locomotives were described, respectively, 
in the December 29, 1928 (page 1295) and the 
March 6, 1937 (page 389) issues of the Rat/way 
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Brick Crown-Sheet Baffle in 


could be successfully removed in a short 
time without taking the unit out of serv- 
ice, as would be necessary if the fire 
were dumped and the firebox cooled off 
so that a man could work in it. 
Difficulty developed with the trapping 
device because it filled up. Further ma- 
terial would then pass over the full trap, 
slagged the sheets and plugged flues 
practically as it did without the deflec- 
tor. It is thus evident that enlarging or 
currently draining the trap is necessary 
to the successful operation of the device 
If effectively drained, a smaller trap 
would suffice. Experience shows that 
the iron in this trap is molten at high 
furnace output, but rapidly cools when 
the throttle is eased off or particularly 
when attempt is made to drain it. To 
meet this condition large pipes were put 
in the bottom of the combustion cham- 
ber to carry this material down into an 
air-tight box. The iron deposit cooled 





The Trap Filled with Slag—This Condition and a Brick Out of the Baffle Arch 
Caused a Progressive Slagging and Plugging of the Flues 


Place (above) and the Trap Baffle Wall (below) 


so rapidly, however, that it was found 
impossible to get it to flow into the box 

Lacking an effective drain, cleaning 
this material out of the combustion 
chamber is quite a job. It is necessary 
to put a man in the firebox and break 
it up, oftentimes with a sledge. If some 
means are not developed for continuous 
draining, another approach might be to 
provide a door in this side of the com- 
bustion chamber, such as has been built 
in several locomotives with large grate 
area. 

It seems proper to conclude that the 
iron content in coal ash prevents con- 
tinuous capacity operation of the pres- 
ent locomotive firebox, that this iron can 
be taken out of the stream of gases in 
the firebox by baffles, that such baffling 
devices have increased the evaporative 
power of the coal, and that the present 
problem is the same as in stationary pow- 
ered fuel furnaces—disposing of this ma- 
terial without undue hardship after it has 
been trapped. 


Effective Sizes of Coal 


What sizes of coal can most effectively 
be used in present and proposed locomo- 
tives? At high firing rates greater evap- 
oration and capacity is obtained per 
pound of coal with egg sizes than with 
run-of-mine. Where coal is friable, it 
has been found that evaporation, both 
maximum and per pound of coal, can be 
materially increased by briquetting the 
coal. These facts indicate the value of 
having coal in the firebox that will not 
be carried away in substantial quantities 
by the intense draft. The consideration 
of coal of egg size, of course, brings up 
the question of the availability of such 
coal at the mines. Of necessity, there 
would be a smaller amount of egg size 
than there would be of any other size 
and if the lump is crushed to make more 
egg, that crushing will produce addi- 
tional fines, so that possibly the amount 
of egg in a ton of fairly hard-structure 
coai would be considerably less than half 
of the output of the mine. Crushing 
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lump to increase egg output leaves the 
mine with a substantial amount of slack, 
even with a hard-structure coal. With 
a soft-structure coal the problem is very 
difficult. 

There is the possibility of briquetting 
the fines and thus increasing the output 
of the mines and making a friable coal 
or fines into an egg hard enough to stand 
normal handling from the mine through 
the coal dock and the stoker to the fire- 
box. The increases in evaporation per 
pound, and particularly the increase in 
the total evaporation of ‘a firebox, makes 
this doubly attractive. 

Handling of coal through coal docks 
and through stoker conveyors should be 
carefully analyzed to produce the least 
possible breakage. Surprising figures 
are sometimes found in checking the 
breakage at these’ two points. 

On the other hand, there is the possi- 
bility of powdered fuel or of the centrifu- 
gal furnace design which burns, not 
powdered fuel, but small sizes of fuel. 
These are the sizes of which the mines 
have large quantities available. The 
centrifugal furnace has proved effective 
and economical in stationary practice. It 
is believed to have considerable possi- 
bilities for locomotives. The coal doesn’t 
have to be powdered and, therefore, the 
grinding machinery would be much sim- 
pler and more economical. It will mate- 
rially reduce carbon loss and will take 
the iron compounds out of the flow of 
gas and consume more fine materials so 
as to prevent slagging of flues and flue 
sheets and the resulting loss of service 
of the locomotive while this slag is be- 
ing cleaned up. 


Grates 


Maintenance of a thin locomotive fire 
at the high capacities is suggested. On 
the road this requires a fire not over 8 
in., preferably less than 6 in. thick. After 
burning 13 to 14 tons the ash begins to 
interfere with combustion. Moving 
grates at high evaporation rates affects 
the rate of evaporation and maintaining 
this thin but essential fire is a difficult 
problem. Grates of present design have 
to be tipped to a very considerable angle 
to get any material to slide off them and 
then good coal goes with the ash and 
slag that we are trying to get rid of. 
Development might well be carried on 
along the line of a grate that will grind 
off the bottom of a fire without disturb- 
ing fhe general surface level. 


Possible Objections 


Objections will at once be raised that 
a rotary grate or something of that na- 
ture will make it impossible to dump the 
fire rapidly or to get rid of a piece of 
arch brick or large clinker. It is be- 
lieved that a grate can be developed that 
can be cleaned readily at the enginehouse 
without the materials going through the 
grates themselves; possibly by having 
an opening at the side of the firebox such 
as was mentioned above, through which 
a mechanical hoe or something of that 
nature can be inserted to pull out every- 
thing that is on top of the grates ip a 
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Why Should Property Taxes Be Levied on Only One of These Four 
Types of Transportation Plant? 


few motions and thus materially reduce 
the 20 to 30 min. that is now frequently 
taken in cleaning or dumping fires of 
engines arriving at ashpits. The job 
should be set up to take not over 10 min. 


Lea Warns N. I. T. L. 


(Continued from page 933) 
shortage, the committee reported, recent 
reports from the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads showed indications of 
some relief from inconvenience and con- 
gestion next year. This is expected to 
be brought about by the increasing use 
of troop sleepers by the armed forces 
plus the speeded up manufacture of reg- 
ular passenger cars. 

Repeal of the transportation tax of 3 
per cent on freight rates was recom- 
mended by the legislative committee on 
the grounds that this tax was not en- 
acted with any expiration date such as 
were some of the excise taxes scheduled 
to expire six months after the emer- 
gency was declared ended. The report 
declared that this tax “in effect and ap- 
plication has amounted to an excise tax 
or even a nuisance tax, and the pro- 
cedure set up for its collection has been 
very onerous to the railroads as well as 
those required to pay the tax.” 

The League adopted a resolution fa- 
voring the transfer of all economic reg- 
ulation of domestic airlines to the I. C. 
C. to bring all types of interstate trans- 
portation under the jurisdiction of a sin- 
gle federal agency. The League also 
voted to oppose joint through rates be- 
tween motor common carriers and regu- 
lated freight forwarders. 


File Pullman Briefs 
(Continued from page 935) 


group “inseparably tied in with the con- 
trol and management of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany”; states that the “Pennsylvania 
and New York Central would have un- 
der the offer of the railroad group de 
facto control of the Pullman Company 
through distribution of the stock as pro- 
vided in said offer”; finds the control 
and management of Standard Steel 
Spring Company “inseparably tied in 
with the control and management of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company”; and the Glore-Forgan offer 
“a tentative proposal to broker the sale 
of the stock of the Pullman Company 
to the public, with no commitment as to 
compliance with any of the requirement 
of the court’s decree, and may well be 
the means of restoring control to those 
now in control.” 


Favors “Abundance” 


The issue before the court, it remarks 
in summary, is “between abundance and 
scarcity, between competition and an un- 
justifiable merger, between expanding 
passenger travel and repetition of the 
restrictive habits of the past,” urging 
that the Otis offer is “the only offer that 
meets this issue, the terms of the decree 
and the letter and spirit of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act.” 

The brief was signed by Thurman 
Arnold and Arne C. Wiprud, attorneys 
for the petitioner. 
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10 Months Net Income 
Was $474,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$821,351,024 


Class I railroads in the first 10 months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $474,000,000, 
as compared with $562,837,263 in the cor- 
responding period of 1934, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
10-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $821,- 
351,024, compared with $941,754,226 in the 
same period last year. 

October’s estimated net income was 
$21,000,000, compared with $59,821,849 in 
October, 1944; while the net railway oper- 
ating income for that month was $54,438,- 
933, compared with $97,815,539. In the 12 
months ended with October, the rate of 
return averaged 3.52 per cent, compared 
with 4 per cent for the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1944. 

[While the A.A.R. press release made no 
reference to the matter, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s advance summary 
of revenues, expenses, and net railway 
operating income for October includes a 
footnote saying: “A number of the car- 
riers included in their October accounts 
charges to operating expenses and credits 
to tax accruals as a result of the short- 
ened period of amortization of defense pro- 
jects. This adversely affects their oper- 
ating ratios. As noted in the Railway 
Age of November 17, page 837, the latest 
issue of “Monthly Comment on Trans- 
portation Statistics, published by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, called attention to the fact 
that this amortization speed-up was first 
reflected in the September accounts, and 
added that reported operating results for 
this year’s last four months will not be 
directly comparable with those of corre- 
sponding period in prior years.] 

Operating revenues for October totaled 
$696,991,354, compared with $818,302,899 in 
October, 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $626,652,360, compared with $538,- 
959,591. Gross in the 10 month totaled 
$7,627,386,401 compared with $7,898,825,- 
073 in the same period of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 3.4 per cent. Operating expenses 
amounted to $5,539,872,020 compared with 
$5,201,547,093,-an increase of 6.5 per cent. 

Class I roads in the ten months accrued 
$1,116,083,915 in taxes compared with 
$1,587,279,088 in the same period in 1944, 
Nineteen Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the ten months, of 





Dixie Loses Last Cause for 
Complaint 


Now that “freight rate discrimi- 
nation” has been scotched, the South 
“is getting a little short of excuses” 
for not prospering to the extent. it 
deems appropriate to its merits. 
Thus distinguished Southerner Jon- 
athan Daniels writes in John Tem- 
ple Graves’ column in the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald (which is be- 
ing distributed in reprint form by 
Alvin Vogtle of the De Bardeleben 
Coal Corporation, Birmingham). 

“The war (meaning the war) is 
80 years behind us,” says Mr. Dan- 
iels. “If tariffs are still a problem, 
they are difficult to use as a stirring 
subject of Southern conversation.” 
Pensions for Yankee soldiers are no 
longer a cause for legitimate com- 
plaint; and the Negroes are “trek- 
king off” to the North. And, 
finally, the freight rate issue has 
been ruled on by the I. C. C. to 
Dixie’s liking. 

“We may soon be in the disturb- 
ing situation of having nothing at 
hand to explain our difficulties but 
ourselves,” Mr. Daniels concludes. 











which nine were in the Eastern district, 
one in the Southern region, and nine in 
the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the ten months had an estimated net in- 
come of $186,000,000 compared with $241,- 
049,817 in the same period of 1944. For 
October, they had a deficit estimated at 
$4,000,000, compared with a net income of 
$23,256,986 in October, 1944. The ten- 
months net railway operating income in 
the Eastern district was $334,645,591 com- 
pared with $398,239,899 in the same period 
of 1944. The net railway operating income 
in October amounted to $9,321,645 com- 
pared with $39,775,798 in October, 1944. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the ten 
months totaled $3,204,001,014 a decrease 
of 6.9 per cent compared with the same 
period of 1944, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,484,055,616, an increase of 33 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region in 
the ten months had an estimated net in- 
come of $67,000,000 compared with $85,536,- 
595 in the same period of 1944. For 
October, they had an estimated net income 
of $5,000,000 compared with $6,369,123 in 
October, 1944. 

Those same roads in the ten months had 
a net railway operating income of $118,- 
939,531 compared with $138,986,499 in 
the same period of 1944. Their net rail- 
way operating income in October amounted 

(Continued on page 948) 


Seek Injunction in 


Class Rate Order 


Nine eastern states object to 
paying more in order 
to bring “parity” 


On November 29 Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein, Attorney General of New York 
State, announced that a petition had been 
filed in the United States District Court 
at Utica, N. Y., by the states of New York, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Penn- 
sylvania seeking an injunction against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s May 
15 report and order requiring uniform 
freight classification throughout the coun- 
try and an initial step toward class rate 
uniformity in all territories except the 
Mountain-Pacific (I. C. C. Docket Nos. 
28300 and 28310). The filing of the suit 
followed denial by the I. C. C. of numer- 
ous petitions for the reopening of this case 
(Railway Age, November 10, page 762). 

District Judges John C. Knox and 
Stephan W. Brennan, and Circuit Judge 
Harrie B. Chase compose the three-judge 
court which will hold a hearing on the 
prayer for an interlocutory injunction on 
December 13 at New York. 

In support of their petition the plaintiffs 
offered 50 pages of evidence and argu- 
ment in attempt to demonstrate that the 
I. C. C’s report and order of May 15 
were “unlawful, beyond the power of the 
Commission, arbitrary, capricious, unsup- 
ported by essential findings, [and] con- 
trary to and without support in the evi- 
dence.” 

The petition cited evidence, quotations, 
and other data taken directly from the 
Commission’s report. 

The petitioners laid great stress on their 
allegation that political pressure, rather 
than sound analysis and fair hearing of 
evidence has been the motivating force 
behind the disputed order. To this ‘effect 
they quoted the late Commissioner East- 
man as saying in another case that: 

“The Commission is called upon to de- 
cide this case on the record, after it has 
in effect been decided, in advance and 
without regard to the record, by many 
men in public life, of high and low de- 
gree, who have freely proclaimed their 
views on what they conceive to be the 
basic issues. Their thesis has been that 
the section of our country generally known 
as the South is our ‘Economic Problem 
No. 1,’ because, among other things, it is 
low in industrial development, and that a 
major reason for this condition has been 
and is an unfair adjustment of freight 
rates which has favored the producers of 
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the North and burdened those of the pages of the Commission’s report dealing 
South:.:. 2° with southern shippers in an attempt 

The petitioners further insist that in to show that they were competing success- 
hearings conducted in Official territory, to fully in northern markets, even with 
which all interested parties were invited, 1. c. 1. shipments. The report stated that 


no evidence was offered to support a rise one of the witnesses for the southern inter- 
in Eastern class rates. The only complain ests was the editor of an industrial pa- 
ing witnesses mentioned were trucking per devoted to the south and southwest. 
interests, who claimed that 1. c. 1. rates This magazine had claimed in 1940 that 
were so low as to make truck competi in two years there had been a 35 per cent 
tion impossible. Spokesmen of the South increase in southern manufacturing, which 
ern and Southwestern interests were re then had a volume 2% times the value 
ported in opposition to an increase ii of its agricultural output, according to the 
Eastern class rates as a means to achiey commission’s report. 
ing uniformity. lhe petitioners also ‘called attention to 
In refutation of the I. C. C. finding the fact that two commissioners filed dis- 
(in its report of May 15) that the dis senting reports, and two concurred only in 
parity in class rates between Official and part with the report and order of May 
Southern territories has been an unfair 15. They quoted Commissioner Porter’s 
handicap to Southern industry the plain conclusion that: 
tiffs claim that this is compensated for to “In my opinion, the record falls far 
a certain extent by the more generous ex short of supporting the finding that to be 
ception and commodity rates granted the just and reasonable, and free from undue 
southerners. The petition quoted several prejudice and preference, the class rates 





Photo Courtesy C. N. R. 
C. N. R. Officers View Minature 4-8-4 Streamliner 


_ Built in the Canadian National’s shops at Point St. Charles for a department store Christmas 
display in Toronto, the “Continental Limited” locomotive here shown is a fifth of the size of the 
railway’s big 4-8-4 and is powered by electricity instead of steam. It hauls four cars; is 47 ft. long 
Engine and tender measure 18 ft. 4 in., and the engine 1s 36% in. high, 26 in. wide. The eight 
driving wheels are 15% in. in diameter. Except for the wooden car bodies and the underframes 
of the last three cars, the train is all metal. Locomotive and cars are green with gold striping, and 
the engine is equipped with a gong, air-operated chime whistle, electric headlight, number and classi- 
fication lamps. Appearing in the picture are (left to right) ; A. C. Melanson, works manager; R. C. 
Vaughan, chairman and president, C. N. R. system; N. B. Walton, exegutive vice president: E. R 
ag od chief of motive power and car equipment; Jack Brockie, supervisor of merchandise ‘display, 

Easton Co,, Toronto; and Emile Lemieux, _of Ezton’s in Montreal. 
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throughout the area east of the Rocky 
mountains must be placed in the straight- 
jacket of a uniform distance scale.” 

The petition summarized its main as- 
sertions, in substance, as follows: 

The Commissions order was based on 
“incorrect discussions and conclusions of 
law, incorrect and unjustified preliminary 
findings of fact and analyses of the evi- 
dence and reflect bias and prejudgment 
in their approach to the issue” (implicit 
cause: fear of Congressional action) 

Allegations of injustice in class rates 
are unfounded, for lack of evidence to 
show interference with free movement of 
trade, industrial development of the south, 
or a parity in freight transportation costs 
between the areas under discussion. 

It is an injustice to Official Territory 
shippers to demand parity in class rates 
and continue present disparity in excep- 
tion and commodity rates. 

Claims that Official Territory class rates 
are substandard, and that all class rate 
traffic is sufficiently parallel to justify uni- 
form rates are an unexplained reversal of 
previous opinions of the Commission. 

The Commission acted arbitrarily and 
unjustly in denying, on October 30, all 
petitions for further hearings. 

The order will be detrimental to Official 
Territory trade, and will force competi- 
tion with equal class rates but lower ex- 
ception and commodity rates in the South 


October Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported October earnings and expenses as 
follows ° 

Canadian National 





October 1945 Increase 
Gross $36,631,000 ‘ 000F 
Expenses 31,205,000 | 11s 9,000T 

Operating Net* $5,426,000 ~ $254,001 0 

10 Months 
Gross $363,951,000 $1,693,000T 
Expenses 296,452,000 2,809 ,000T 

Operating Net* $67,499,000 $1,116,000 

Canadian Pacific 

October 
Gross $28,646,295 $485,604 
Expenses 23,776,756 374,595 

Net* $4,869,539 $888,991T 

10 Months 
Gross $265,326,603 $787,069t 
Expenses 235,813,748 2,079,727 

Net® $29,512,855 $2,866 796+ 


* Net as shown in this tabulation, for the C. N. 
R., is equivalent to “Net Operating Revenue” in 
U. S. accounting terminology, while the net shown 
for the C. P. R. corresponds to “Net Railway 


Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 
t Decrease. 


War Artists Record N.Y.C. Rail- 
roaders “Out on the Line” 


Two noted war artists—Joseph Hirsch 
and Carol Johnson—have made a series of 
sketches of New York Central railroaders 
at work. These drawings have been incor- 
porated in a 24-page two-color booklet, en- 
titled “Out on the Line,” and are now avail- 
able for distribution by the New York Cen- 
tral. 

The booklet is divided into five sections. 
Carol Johnson, who covered North Africa 
as illustrator for the late Ernie Pyle, has 
sketched the track men at various tasks— 
pulling spikes, bolting end rails, operating 
the adzing machine and such like. He has 
done a chapter called “Your Electric Guar- 
dians,” having visited roundhouses, and 
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climbed into engine cabs and ridden with 
signal maintenance crews on winter patrol 
to learn about the Central’s automatic block 
signals and train control. “Always Some- 
thing New for You” describes Mr. John- 
son’s experience prowling through a busy 
N. Y. C. yard, where he observed a locomo- 
tive moving under radioed orders. 

Mr. Hirsch, whose war paintings recently 
were shown at Corcoran Galleries, in Wash- 
ington, draws “The Trains You Take,” 
which reveals the baggage man at work, the 
conductor at his bookkeeping, a brakeman 
adjusting a seat back for a first-time trav- 
eler, a dining car chef on the job, and vari- 
ous others. 

His second section “Your No. 1 Supply 
Line” bears such subject-matter as railroad 
wigwag, conductor at caboose table writing 
up his wheel report, caboose cookery, etc. 


‘aster B. & O. Schedules 


On December 4 the Baltimore & Ohio 
established new and faster schediles for 
nearly all through B. & O. passenger trains. 
The schedules provide more convenient 
timing at the road’s important terminals, 
and better connections with other lines. 
30th the “Columbian” and the “Capitol 
Limited” had had their running time re- 
duced by 25 minutes. The running time of 
train No. 10 has been reduced by 35 min- 
utes. These savings are typical of others 
effected on all major B. & O. train sched- 
ules. 


Legion of Merit Is Awarded 
Antwerp Port Commander 


Col. Curtis A. Noble, of White Plains, 
N. Y., was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for outstanding service as port commander 
and later as deputy port commander of Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 13th major port, U. S. 
Army Transportation Corps, and key sup- 
ply port for the Ruhr and Rhine offensives. 

According to his citation, covering the 
period from September 26, 1944, to May 8, 
1945. “Colonel Noble conducted the prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance of the port... , di- 
rected rehabilitation work which fitted the 
port for use of the invading armies, and 
maintained it so that allied forces on the 
European continent engaged with the enemy 
were assured of a constant flow of vital 
supplies.” 

During the six-month period from Octo- 
ber, 1944, through March, 1945, while port 
troops in Antwerp were under constant 
enemy air and V-bomb attack, 2,000,000 
tons of supplies were unloaded and dis- 
patched to four allied armies advancing into 
Germany. 


Baldwin Delivers 3,000-Hp. 
Diesel to Seaboard 


The Eddystone, Pa., plant of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works was the scene of 
ceremonies on December 2, at which the 
Seaboard’s new 3,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotive was christened “The Railmas- 
ter’ and the locomotive was accepted by 
L. R. Powell, Jr., co-receiver for the road, 
from Ralph Kelly, president of Baldwin. 

This is the most powerful single-cab- 
unit locomotive to be built to date, having 
two 1,500-hp. supercharged Diesel engines 
in one unit. While the locomotive is de- 
signed for a top speed of 120 m.p.h., the 
speed restriction is 85 m.p.h. It will be 
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used for hauling the Seaboard’s fast freight 
trains of perishables to northern markets. 

The wheel arrangement is 4-8-8-4, with 
the 4-wheel trucks as guiding trucks. The 
driving trucks, two 8-wheel articulated 
trucks, have traction motors on all eight 
axles. The driving wheels: are 40 in. in 
diameter. The light weight of the loco- 
motive is 522,500 lb.; and, with 3,500 gal. 
of fuel oil, 300 gal. of lubricating oil, 600 
gal. of engine cooling water, and 2,500 gal. 
of boiler feedwater for the train heating 
boiler, the working order weight is 577,- 
200 Ib. Of this, 410,000 Ib. is carried on 
the driving wheels with a loading of 51,250 
lb. per axle. 

The total wheelbase of the locomotive is 
77 ft. 10 in., with a total length inside 
knuckles of 91 ft. 6 in. The starting trac- 
tive force is 120,000 lb., at 30 per cent 
adhesion. The locomotive is designed with 
controls at one end, the opposite end being 
equipped for coupling, with the conven- 
tional diaphragm arrangement. 


Railroads Get Delay in Answer- 
ing Government Anti-Trust Suit 


Federal Judge John Delehant at Lincoln, 
Neb., has granted a 90-day extension of 
time in which 47 railroads, two railway as- 
sociations, two banking corporations and 
31 individuals must answer a bill of particu- 
lars recently filed by the government in its 
suit charging violations of the anti-trust 
laws. All of the defendants had previously 
requested a continuance of 120 days, but 
accepted the compromise offer of the court. 
As a result, March 3 has been set as the 
date for the hearing. 

The suit, which has been hanging fire for 
some time, received another setback on Sep- 
tember 27 when attorneys representing the 
defendants introduced a motion demanding 
that the Department of Justice, which is 
prosecuting the case on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, file a bill of particulars, especially 
in reference to federal allegations of con- 
spiracy. This bill was filed on October 22 
and the defendants were given until Decem- 


ber 3 to answer. On the latter date the 
defense requested Judge Delehant to grant 
the 120-day extension which was denied 
and the 90-day delay allowed. 


Fairbairn Awarded Kennedy 
Medal for 1945 


J. M. R. Fairbairn, retired chief engineer 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been awarded 
the Sir John Kennedy Medal for 1945 by 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, “in 
recognition of outstanding merit in the en- 
gineering profession.” The award com- 
memorates the services rendered to the de- 
velopment of Canada, engineering science 
and the profession by the late Sir John 
Kennedy, a past president of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada. 

Mr. Fairbairn served 21 years as chief 
engineer of the C. P. R., retiring in 1939. 
Two years later he became director of 
works and buildings for the Department 
of National Defense, Naval Affairs, at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., retiring from that position in 
1942. During his career, he has served as 
president and a member of the council of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, also 
as a director of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, and as a member of 
the Institute of Engineers of Great Britain 
and the American Society of Engineers. 


Innovation in Ticket Selling 
Announced by Southern 
Following brief displays in Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., the Southern Rail- 
way has placed in service in its ticket office 
at Greensboro, N. C., a newly-developed 
railroad ticket-selling machine, resembling 
a cash register. Built for hard use, the 
railroad predicts the machine will “speed 
up, simplify and practically revolutionize 

sales and accounting work.” 

The idea for the mechanical ticket seller 
originated in the accounting department at 
Washington some years ago, and claimed 
“impossible” by many, it was developed by 
the National Cash Register Company after 
five years of experimental work. 





Prints Railroad Tickets While You Wait 


At the Washington demonstration of the new machine were: T. H. Seay, Southern comptroller (at left); 
Selma Norsworthy, ticket clerk; and Frank L. Jenkins, general passenger traffic manager 
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Geka satkemeese games 


Its operation is simple. When a cus- 
tomer wants a railroad ticket to any of a 
hundred or more destinations, the seller 
has merely to press several buttons and out 
will come a ticket imprinted with destina- 
tion and origin points, fare, government 
tax, and similar data. Simultaneously, the 
machine accounts for the money and re- 
cords by whom the sale was made, so that 
at the end of the day a push on a button 
will record sales for each ticket seller and 
total sales for the entire office. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 1 totaled 803,770 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on December 6. This was an in- 
crease of 87,276 cars or 12.2 per cent above 
the preceding week (which included the 
Thanksgiving holiday), a decrease of 4,066 
cars or 0.5 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and a decrease of 58,963 
cars or 6.8 per cent below the comparable 
1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 24 totaled 716,494 cars, 
and the summary for that week, as com 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the Week Ended Saturday, November 24 


District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern .... 134,660 144,945 154,663 
Allegheny 154,792 168,469 181,070 
Pocahontas 46,679 52,848 58,075 
Southern 113,829 118,789 119,332 
Northwestern 87,149 83,114 109,469 
Central Western 119,221 128,212 122,789 
Southwestern 60,164 71,961 74,434 
Total Western 

Districts 266,534 283,287 306,692 
Total All Roads 716,494 768,338 819,832 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 50,773 45,578 50,831 
Live stock .. 21,386 21,095 16,037 
a Se , 151,285 161,935 181,824 
SN ica a os 2,677 13,381 15,261 
Forest products 27,867 37,678 41,927 

Pee Be 21,852 18,871 49,653 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 106,213 98,511 96,12 
Miscellaneous 324,441 371,289 368,175 
November 24 716,494 768,338 819,832 
November 17 800,361 863,992 882,287 
November 10 838,218 839,504 847,972 
November 3 851,962 893,069 754,739 
October 27 .. 854,779 916,485 883,727 
Cumulative Total, 

47 Weeks 38,354,861 39,709,213 38,710,546 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 24 totaled 72,644 as com- 
pared with 74,092 for the previous week 
and 77,771 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

: Cars Rec'd from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
November 24, 1945 72,644 32,526 
November 25, 1944. 77,771 39,432 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

November 24, 1945... 3,291,538 1,643,994 
November 25, 1944... 3,337,809 1,809,765 


October Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
October 1,880,181 tons of freight, an in- 
crease of 11.5 per cent above the 1,686,583 
tons transported in September but a de- 
crease of 5.7 per cent below the October, 
1944, total of 1,993,587 tons. The A. T. A. 
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index number, based on the 1938-1940 av- 
erage monthly tonnage of the reporting car- 
riers, was 182.4 for October. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 229 carriers in 37 states. Truckers in 
the Eastern district reported a tonnage in- 
crease of 11.5 per cent above September, 
but a decrease of 8.6 per cent below Octo- 
ber, 1944. In the Southern region the in- 
crease above September was 12 per cent, 
and the decrease below October, 1944, was 
2.2 per cent; while the respective figures 
for the Western district were an increase 
of 11.3 per cent and a decrease of one per 
cent. 


Railroad Books Suggested as 
Xmas Gifts for Children 


A recent canvass conducted by the Asso 
ciation of American Railroads reveals that 
there are more than forty illustrated chil 
dren’s books about locomotives and trains 
on the market for the Christmas shopping 
season. 

The list compiled by the A. A. R. does 
not lack variety. Some books run largely 
to pictures, and thus appeal to children of 
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all ages; some are designed for instruc 
tion, as well as entertainment, helping to 
acquaint the child with the different kinds 
of passenger and freight cars and the dif- 
ferent parts of locomotives. Others, de- 
signed for no other purpose than to enter- 
tain, spin tales on the loom of fantasy— 
exotic tales as imaginative as any to be 
found in “Alice in Wonderland” or “Ander- 
son’s Fairy Tales.” 

Pictorially and in prose or verse, they 
take the reader on exciting excursions, 
sometimes accompanied by the most extra- 
ordinary companions, into the “Land of 
Make-Believe,” where strange adventures 
await the travelers—fantastic tales that 
grown-ups, as well as children, adore and 
find pleasure in reading over and over 
again. 

The list, copies of which are available 
from the Association’s headquarters in the 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. 
C., includes books which are of special in- 
terest to children ranging from three to 
thirteen years of age. Nearly all of them 
are profusely illustrated and most of them 
are attractively printed in colors. 


“Worst Ever,” Pelley Says of 
Passenger Situation 


“The passenger situation is the worst it 
has ever been,” J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
declared at an interview in Chicago on No- 
vember 30, following the annual meeting of 
the Association. Continuing he said, “A 
lot of people are not going to be able to 
get on our trains for the next 60 to 90 days 
or so.” 

Explaining the reasons for his state- 
ments, Mr. Pelley said that the problem of 
handling 1,200,000 service personnel who 
will arrive in the United States during De- 
cember when the normal Christmas traffic 
is under way was the primary matter dis- 
Some 530,000 
of these men will come through Pacific 
coast ports, nearly nine-tenths of whom re- 
quire long journeys to reach their homes. 
“As far as possible,” he said, “sleeping cars 
are provided for long journeys, but it is 
not always possible, even with nearly three- 
fourths of all the sleeping car space as- 
signed to this service.” 

“In addition to sleeping cars, more and 
more coaches are being withdrawn from 
regular train service for troop movements. 
Just today, the western railroads alone 
took steps to withdraw another 368 coaches 
for that purpose. Equipment from all over 
the United States is sent west empty to 
expedite the troop service, but despite all 
efforts there are now 40,000 men on the 
Pacific coast awaiting transportation east.” 
Mr. Pelley further explained that there 
was on that day sufficient equipment en 
route from the east to break that bottle- 
neck. 

He also advised that movement of re- 
turning service men was about three to 
four days behind in the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area, two days behind at 
Seattle, and current at other ports. 

The situation was due, he explained, to 
the fact that during four years other war 
needs made it impossible to get new passen- 
ger equipment and there has not yet been 
time since the close of the war to build 
additional cars. Although 1,200 new troop 
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sleeper and 400 troop kitchen cars had 
been ordered last spring very few of these 
cars were yet in service due to strikes at 
plants producing essential parts for the 
cars, the principal delay being in the fur- 
nishing of beds. 

To break this jam, 600 car sets of army 
cots have been secured and are being in- 
stalled at the rate of 15 cars per day in the 
350 otherwise completed cars. He also 
revealed that on November 30 the difficul- 
ties which had been preventing the manu- 
facture of regular berths for these cars had 
been disposed of and production was being 
resumed. Of the 400 troop kitchen cars 
ordered last spring 138 are in service, he 
said, with additional cars being placed in 
service at the rate of 7 per day. 

Concluding his statement, Mr. Pelley 
said: “The railroads will have to do the 
best they can with the cars they have to 
handle the peak holiday travel just ahead 
of us, but their first obligation is to get 
these service men home as promptly and 
as comfortably as circumstances permit. It 
is a matter of grave concern and real re- 
gret that all travel cannot be handled sat- 
isfactorily, but the railroads can only do 
the best they can to meet essential needs.” 

At the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion all officers and directors were re-elect- 
ed to serve during 1946, except that Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, was elected a director, succeed- 
ing Charles E. Denney, president of the 
Northern Pacific. 


Reading Starts Train Communi- 
cation Tests 


The Reading has initiated comprehensive 
tests of very high frequency railroad radio 
communication systems at its Wayne Junc- 
tion yard, Philadelphia, Pa. The tests will 
be continued over a period of three months. 
The Wayne Junction yard was chosen for 
the tests because its maze of catenary struc- 
tures, steel buildings and tracks converging 
at various elevations presents numerous 
obstacles to radio communication. 

In the initial tests, two-way conversa- 
tions were conducted between the main 
station in the Wayne Junction yardmaster’s 
office and three Diesel-electric locomotives 
moving about the yard. The yardmaster’s 
office at Nicetown Junction, Pa., was also 
included in the communication. 

A 25-watt transmitter is used in the 
Wayne Junction yard office, and this is 
connected by wire with the office at Nice- 
town Junction. Fifteen-watt battery-pow- 
ered transmitters are used on the three 
locomotives, and will be installed on two 
others. Loudspeakers of a type developed 
for use on battleships serve both fixed and 
mobile stations. 

A novel feature of the system, tindergoing 
test, is an automatic film type recorder 
which is started and stopped by a voice- 
actuated relay and records two-way con- 
versations. 

The equipment used has been developed 
by Maguire Industries, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. The initial demonstrations were 
made for N. Newlin Baily, general man- 
ager of the Reading, and A. N. Jewell, 
Philadelphia division superintendent, by L. 
A. Moll, Reading electronics and communi- 
cations engineer, and Russell Maguire, 
president, Maguire Industries, Inc. 
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Carriers Conference Committees 
Consider Union Demands 


Three conference committees, represent- 
ing all Class I railroads, have been in ses- 
sion at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, in a 
joint meeting with the representatives of 
railway labor for two weeks. The meet- 
ing is considering demands from organiza- 
tions representing practically all railway 
employees. 

Beginning on June 1, various individual 
demands were presented by the 15 non- 
operating unions, but at the meeting these 
demands have been crystallizd by the non- 
ops into a request for flat wage increases 
of 30 cents per hour for members of the 
organizations, which increases, if granted, 
would total approximately $1,352 million 
annually. 

At the same time, the committees are also 
considering the demands of the five oper- 
ating brotherhoods. In the case of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America and the Order of Railroad 
Conductors, the demands are for a wage 
increase of approximately 25 per cent, but 
the working rules are not involved. Rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers are also working 
for a 25 per cent upward revision of the 
wage scale, but these two brotherhoods 
have refused to agree to the carriers’ sug- 
gestion that wage increases only be con- 
sidered at this meeting, and that their re- 
quest for changes in working rules be 
withdrawn. As a result, it is impossible 
to conduct the sessions jointly, and the 
carriers’ committee meets in rotation with 
the non-ops, the two brotherhoods which 
are demanding changes in working rules 
as well as wage increases, and the three 
brotherhoods which, while willing to dis- 
cuss wages only at this time, have not as 
yet withdrawn their rules requests. 

So long, of course, as the operating. or- 
ganizations persist in their demands for 
rules changes, the 29 rules changes request- 
ed by the carriers remain in the picture and 
will be aired. 


Rate Increase Essential, Says 
Investment Bankers Assn. 


A special railway securities committee, of 
which Fairman R. Dick of New York was 
chairman, reported to the Investment 
Bankers Association that a freight rate in- 
crease is an absolute necessity if adequate 
earning power of the railways is to be 
maintained. The report was submitted be- 
fore the convention of the I. B. A. in Chi- 
cago on November 28. 

The necessities for continued improve- 
ment in railroad credit were given as fol- 
lows: 

1. A level of net earnings that permits 
the building up of safety cushions in cur- 
rent assets and makes possible importarit 
reductions in debt and fixed charges. 

2. The removal of maturity dangers by 
anticipatory payments or refunding oper- 
ations. 

3. Increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of our railroads as “the very back- 
bone of our domestic transportation.” 

The committee pointed out that the ex- 
tent of the freight rate increase could not 


be determined definitely until the present 
railway wage negotiations are settled and 
more specific knowledge as to future la- 
bor and material costs are available. 

The report continued: “Moreover, un- 
favorable factors affecting future railroad 
earning power are not limited to declines 
in traffic, increases in wage rates and the 
cost of materials and supplies, because 
war-time earning power reflects abnor- 
mally favorable conditions which in all 
probability will change for the worse in 
the next 12 months. 

“There can be no credit crisis such as 
occurred in the 1930’s because of the un- 
paralleled resources in cash and working 
capital of practically every railroad. From 
certain angles, the financial strength of the 
railways today will tend to delay a sound 
readjustment because the roads are pre- 
pared as never before to live off their fat.” 


10 Months Net Income 
Was $474,000,000 


(Continued from page 944) 
to $9,894,330 compared with $12,128,100 
in October, 1944. 

Operating revenues in the Southern re- 
gion in the ten months totaled $1,052,821,596 
a decrease of 5.4 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1944, while operating 
expenses totaled $719,420,909 or an in- 
crease of 3.4 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in the ten months had an estimated net 
income of $221,000,000 compared with 
$236,250,851 in the same period of 1944. 
For October, they had an estimated net 
income of $20,000,000 compared with a net 
income of $30,195,740 in October, 1944. 

Those same roads in the ten months had 
a net railway operating income of $367,- 
765,902 compared with $404,527,828 in the 
same period of 1944. Their net railway 
operating income in October amounted to 
$35,222,958 compared with $45,911,641 in 
October, 1944. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the ten months totaled $3,370,- 
563,791, an increase of 0.8 per cent com- 
pared « th the same period of 1944, while 
operating expenses totaled $2,336,395,495, 
an increase of 11 per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of October 
1945 1944 
Total operating 


revenues $696,991,354 $818,302,899 
Total operating 
expenses 626,652,360 538,959,591 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 89.91 65.86 
Taxes vai 2,770,348 164,119,470 
Net railway oper- 
ating income 54,438,933 97,815,539 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 21,000,000 59,821,849 


Ten Months Ended October 31, 1945 
Total operating 


revenues .. $7,627,386,401 $7,898,825,073 
Total operating 
expenses .. 5,539,872,020 5,201,547,093 


Operating ratio— 
per cent . 72.63 65.85 
i Ae 1,116,083,915 1,587,279,088 


Net railway oper- 


ating income 821,351,024 941,754,226 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 474,000,000 562,837,263 
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New Transport Head 
Assumes Command 


General Leavey succeeds Gross 
December 1, after 4 years 
in Pacific and E.T.O. 


Major General Edmond Harrison Lea- 
vey, whose appointment as Army chief of 
transportation was noted in the Railway 
Age of December 1, page 911, came to that 
assignment after four years of continuous 
overseas service in both the European and 
Pacific war theaters. He assumed com- 
mand of the Transportation Corps on De- 
cember 1, succeeding Major General Charles 
P. Gross, who retired to become chairman 
of New York City’s Board of Transporta- 
tion which operates the city-owned rapid 
transit system. 

General Leavey was born in Longview, 
Tex., in 1894, and was graduated from 
West Point in August, 1917. With World 
War I in progress he rapidly obtained the 
rank of captain, and served during 1917 
and 1918 as instructor at engineer officers 
training camps. He was transferred to 
Hawaii for duty with the 3rd Engineers 
in January, 1919, and he commanded that 
organization from June, 1919, until March, 
1921. He then returned to the United 
States, and after a two-months assignment 
to the 8th Engineers at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
he entered Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, being graduated from its civil engi- 
neering course in June, 1922. 

General Leavey next served for four 
years, until June, 1926, as assistant profes- 
sor of military science and tactics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
entered the Engineer School, Fort Hum- 
phreys, Va., in September, 1926, being grad- 
uated in June, 1927, when he went in turn 
to Fort DuPont, Del., and Camp Perry, 
Ohio, with the Engineer Rifle Team. He 
served as assistant to the district engineer 
at Portland, Ore., from October, 1927, until 
November, 1929, when he was transferred 
to Hawaii as assistant department engineer 

Returning to this country in September, 
1932, General Leavey served until Septem- 
ber, 1935, as chief of the Military Con- 
struction Section in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Washington. He then went 
to Ocala, Fla., as executive for the district 
engineer; and in August, 1936, he was 
transferred to New York as deputy admin- 
istrator of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. In August, 1937, he was detailed 
to the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and following his 
graduation in June, 1938, he returned to 
the W.P.A. administration in New York. 
In July, 1940, he was transferred to Wash- 
ington as assistant commissioner and chief 
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engineer of W.P.A. Six months later he 
was assigned as chief of the Engineering 
Branch, Construction Division, in the Of- 
fices of the Quartermaster General and 
Chief of Engineers. 

When World War II broke out General 
Leavey had attained the temporary rank 
of colonel; his promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral came in April, 1943, and he has held 
his present rank since February, 1944. 
About a month after Pearl Harbor, Gen- 
eral’'Leavey became deputy chief of staff of 
the V Army Corps and was sent to North 
Ireland as acting chief of staff, U. S. Army 
Northern Ireland Forces. For his efforts 
in coordinating the moving, sheltering, 
training, and warehousing of vast numbers 
of troops and supplies to Ireland, he was 
presented the Legion of Merit in 1943. 

While in England General Leavey was 
appointed chief of staff of the Mediterra- 





Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey 


nean Base Section in North Africa in No- 
vember, 1942, and in February, 1943, he 
assumed command of that organization. 
After completion of the Tunisian cam- 
paign, General Leavey was transferred to 
the Pacific, where he was assigned to Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz’s staff as assist- 
ant chief of staff in charge of logistics. 
He was awarded a Gold Star in lieu of his 
fourth Legion of Merit for his work on 
this assignment. From last May until he 
became chief of transportation, Generai 
Leavey was General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s deputy commander and chief of staff, 
in which role he accepted the surrender of 
Japanese forces in the Philippines. 


War Department Sees 
Troop-Travel Crisis 


Rail service not keeping pace 
with arrivals at West . 
Coast ports, it says 


Making what it called a “progress re- 
port on the transportation phase of repatria- 
tion,” the War Department asserted in a 
November 30 press release that “the stead- 
ily increasing return of troops from the Pa- 
cific has begun to exceed the ability of the 
nation’s railroads to keep pace with it.” 
Families of service men were advised not 
to expect a soldier home “within a few 
days after he arrives” at a Pacific port, for 
the backlog of troops waiting for rail trans- 
portation at those ports “is mounting daily.” 

The statement also recalled that when 
the schedules of debarkation on the West 
Coast were set up “months ago,” the rail- 
roads “advised that they could handle the 
load”; but where Army shipping schedules 
are being met or bettered, the railroads are 
experiencing serious difficulties in supply- 
ing even coaches in sufficient numbers to 
move the returning soldiers.” 

“The rail transportation situation on the 
West Coast is rapidly reaching an ex- 
tremely serious state,” the report said in 
another place. “As of November 28, there 
were in excess of 48,000 troops at ports 
and disposition centers for whom transpor- 
tation had been requested. Some of them 
had waited since November 22 to move 
East to personnel centers for demobiliza- 
tion or furlough. During the past two 
months it has not been uncommon for men 
to wait for two to four days for passenger 
equipment, despite the fact that railroads 
receive on the average a week’s advance 
notice of anticipated debarkations. Because 
congestion on the West Coast is seriously 
interfering with the flow of troop returns, 
the War Department is sending troops on 
long journeys, some of them cross-country, 
in day coaches. In the week of November 
18, 4,123 troops were moved in this man- 
ner. A small number of them may have 
been intercepted and provided with sleeper 
equipment en route.” 

Last week, it was stated, the eastern rail- 
roads dispatched 375 coaches to the West 
Coast “in an effort to relieve the critical 
congestion in the Army’s disposition cen- 
ters.” The report also mentioned “labor 
difficulties” (the strike of Simmons Com- 
pany employees) which have delayed de- 
livery of berths for the 1,200 troop sleepers 
expected to be in service at this time; only 
39 of the cars are in service. 

To get more of these sleepers in service, 
the Defense Plant Corporation on Novem- 
ber 14 contracted with the Banner Bed 
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Company of Chicago to convert regular 
Army cots and mattresses for use in the 
cars, of which 312 have been completed ex- 
cept for the installation of berths. The 
Army has shipped 18,000 of its standard 
steel cots and mattresses to the Chicago 
firm, which will deliver them after conver- 
sion to the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. While this was called 
“strictly an expedient,” the statement said 
that 31 cars thus equipped were already in 
service, 40 more were expected to be de- 
livered next week, and 75 per week there- 
after have been promised by the manufac- 
turer. Another move taken by the Army 
has been the assignment of hospital cars 
and medical kitchen cars to troop service. 
Helpful as such measures are, however, it 
was nevertheless asserted that they “can- 
not provide enough relief to cope with 
the rapidly-developing crisis on the West 
Coast.” 3 

The release had previously devoted a 
paragraph to the plan under which the 
commercial airlines have been carrying 
some of the troops on_ transcontinental 
journeys in planes provided by the Army 
Transport Command; and to the prospects 
for further relief from that source as a re- 
sult of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s recent order requiring the airlines to 
assign 70 per cent of their eastbound space 
to servicemen. The latter, it is said, will 
accommodate only about 665 men a day, 
while the Transport Command planes car- 
ried only 3,580 men on eastbound flights 
during the week of November 18. “Air 
transport alone,” the statement said, “can- 
not eliminate the backlog which, on Novem- 
ber 23, was 25,013, and on November 28, 
29,334.” The “backlogged” men are those 
who have been ashore more than 48 hours 
and whose processing has been accom- 
plished. 

The report’s figures on arrivals at the 
ports show that the four-day period, Nov- 
ember 24-27, set a new high, with 110,000 
debarked from ships at the East Coast and 
47,000 at West Coast ports. From Novem- 
ber 1 to 27, inclusive, nearly 658,000 troops 
arrived by ship in this country, 447,022 at 
Atlantic ports and 210,836 at Pacific ports. 
Total Army returns in the period from V-E 
Day through November 27 were 3,095,813, 
including 2,732,348 by ship and 363,465 by 
air. 

November returns will exceed by about 
30,000 the estimate of 697,000 made after 
V-J Day. December will be the peak 
month when total returns are expected to 
be about 760,000, with 384,000 coming into 
East Coast ports and 376,000 from the 
Pacific. 

Most of the foregoing comment with re- 
spect to troop-travel conditions on the rail- 
roads was repeated with some additions by 
the War Department five days later, when 
it issued a December 5 press release to an- 
nounce that 32 transports with capacity for 
83,000 troops are being transferred from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—to give “added 
impetus to the big push in troop returns 
from that area already underway.” 

The new material on railroad travel con- 
ditions gave figures for another week (that 
beginning November 26) on the number of 
troops making long journeys in day coaches. 
It was 4,496. It was also asserted that the 
War Department does not look with favor 
on the idea of routing some of the ships 





Johnson Too Busy to Take 
on Full I. C.C. Duties 


Addressing the opening session of 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners this week at Miami 
Beach, Fla., Director J. Monroe 
Johnson, of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, disclosed that he had 
informed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on December 3, that he 
would be unable to resume his full 
duties as a member of the Commis- 
sion, January 1, 1946, as he has 
planned. Since the responsibilities of 
his O.D.T. post still are very heavy, 
and probably will remain so for sev- 
eral months more, reduction of the 


O.D.T. organization will proceed 
about as scheduled, however. 
Colonel Johnson explained also 


that his inability to terminate his 
O.D.T. duties with the year end, as 
he had expected, means that he will 
be unable to serve as I.C.C. chairman 
in 1946, for which post he is in line 
under the Commission’s policy of ro- 
tation. 











from the Pacific through the Panama Canal 
to Gulf of Mexico and East Coast ports. 
Such a plan, the statement explained, would 
slow up the return flow of troops because 
of the longer sea journey. 

In addition, the December 5 statement 
revealed that the railroads were able over 
the past week-end to reduce “backlogged” 
personnel at West Coast ports to 11,000— 
“principally because of a temporary lull in 
debarkations.” The release closed with a 
“don’t travel” appeal, added to that part 
of the repeated November 30 statement 
which ‘had advised families of service men 
not to expect a soldier home within a few 
days after his arrival at a Pacific port. The 
appeal said that the War Department had 
“stressed the point that voluntary reduction 
in unnecessary civilian travel would go far 
to relieve the rail transportation crisis and 
thus permit faster movement of returning 
troops from ports of debarkation to their 
demobilization centers and to their homes.” 


Land-Grant Repealer Goes to 
President Truman 


Congressional action on H.R. 694, the 
3oren bill to repeal remaining provisions of 
the land-grant-rate law was completed Nov- 
ember 30 when the House adopted the re- 
vised conference report which had been ap- 
proved by the Senate on November 20. 


“The bill now awaits action by President 


Truman. 

The final version retains the Octaber 1, 
1946, effective date, but it does not contain 
the so-called “veterans’ farms fund” provi- 
sion, which caused the first conference re- 
port to be rejected by the House. The lat- 
ter’s favorable action on the second confer- 
ence report was by a division vote of 
159 to 44. 

The vote was preceded by some debate 
in which the principal opposition speeches 
were made by Representatives Cochran, 
Democrat of Missouri, and O’Hara, Repub- 
lican of Minnesota, the latter being the only 
member of the committee on interstate and 


foreign commerce who had dissented from 
that body’s favorable report on the original 
House version of the bill. 

Meanwhile proponents were led by the 
bill’s sponsor, Representative Boren, Dem- 
ocrat of Oklahoma, who kept before the 
House the fact that it had already passed 
the bill by an overwhelming vote; so that 
the only new matter involved was the 
change in the effective date. Other mem- 
bers of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, including Chairman Lea, 
also spoke in favor of the conference report. 


Emergency Board Appointed 


President Truman has appointed an emer- 
gency board to investigate a dispute which 
had brought the threat of a December 6 
strike to the Texas & New Orleans. The 
employees are represented by 11 of the so- 
called “standard” railway labor organiza- 
tions, and the issue involves a demand for 
additional employee representation on the 
board of directors of the hospital associa- 
tion affiliated with the road. 


Suspends C. N. J.’s Proposed 
Commutation Fare Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from December 1 until July 
1, 1946, schedules proposing to increase by 
20 per cent the commutation fares between 
New York and points on the Central of 
New Jersey, New York & Long Branch, 
and Reading. The suspended schedules 
would also increase by 20 per cent the local 
commutation fares of the C. N. J. between 
Easton, Pa., and points in New Jersey ex- 
tending from Phillipsburg to Elizabeth. 


Would Provide for Reparation 
Payments by Truckers 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has in- 
troduced H.R.4872 to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to provide for awards 
of reparations against motor carriers and 
freight forwarders. Like S.864, introduced 
last April by Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
the bill is designed to bring about uniform- 
ity in the matter of reparations by applying 
like provisions to all transport agencies sub- 
ject to the act. 

The present law provides for awards of 
reparations against railroads and water car- 
riers. Under the Wheeler and Lea bills, 
the limitation period for the filing of repara- 
tions claims against all carriers would be- 
come two years, as one provision would re- 
duce to that term the present three-year 
limitation on claims against water carriers. 


Fine for Failure to Observe 
Published Tariffs 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana, at New Orleans, on November 
28, the Texas & Pacific entered a plea of 
nolo contendere to three counts of an infor- 
mation in five counts, charging failure to 
observe provisions of its published tariffs, 
whereupon the court assessed a fine of 
$3,000. Two counts of the information 
were nol prossed. 

According to a statement from I. C. C. 
Secretary W. P. Bartel, the information 
charged violations of the Elkins Act “grow- 
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ing out of the practice of the carrier in 
making deliveries of advise shipments prior 
to receipt of delivery orders and without 
demanding security as defined in Rule 7 of 
the Consolidated Classification.” The case 
was investigated by the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Inquiry. 


House Votes River Funds 


Overriding its committee on appropria 
tions, the House last week inserted in the 
first deficiency appropriation bill for the 


000 for rivers and harbors work and $100,- 
759,000 for flood control. As noted in the 
Railway Age of December 1, page 915, the 
committee had not included any funds for 
such work in the bill as reported. 

The House passed the bill on November 
30. It also carries additional funds for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
National Mediation Board. 


Charge Explosives Rules Were 
Violated 


Advice has been received by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, according to 
Secretary W. P. Bartel, that an indictment 
in eight counts was returned November 21 
in the federal district court at Los An- 
geles, Cal., charging the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe with violations of commission 
regulations governing the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles. 
The case was prepared for prosecution by 
the commission’s Bureau of Inquiry after 
investigation by the Bureau of Service. 


Senate Gets Patterson and 
Lee Appointments 


Following through from his press-con- 
ference announcément which was noted in 
last week’s issue, page 915, President Tru- 
man on November 29 sent to the Senate his 
reappointments of Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners William E. Lee and Wil- 
liam J. Patterson for new terms ending 
December 31, 1952. 

The appointments were referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce which 
was scheduled to consider them at a De- 
cember 7 meeting. It was stated at the 
committee on December 5 that no protest 
or request for hearing had been received. 


Jurisdictional Issue Raised 
on Senate Transport Study 


Raising the question of overlapping com- 
mittee jurisdictions, Senator Brewster, Re- 
publican of Maine, blocked immediate Sen- 
ate consideration of the McFarland resolu- 
tion calling for a comprehensive transport 
study by the committee on interstate com- 
merce, when that measure was reported 
favorably from the committeé on audit and 
control November 30. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of August 4, page 222, the resolu- 
tion is S. Res. 161, sponsored by Senator 
McFarland, Democrat of Arizona; and it 
contemplates a study like that which Chair- 
man Lea of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce proposes to 
have that committee undertake under H. 
Res, 318, now pending before the House 
rules committee. 

When the McFarland resolution came 
before the Senate on November 30, Sena- 
tor Taft, Republican of Ohio, said that he 
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had no personal feeling about the matter, 
but he called attention to the fact that 
Chairman Bailey (Democrat of North 
Carolina) of the committee on commerce 
was absent from the chamber. The formal 
objection to consideration then came from 
Senator Brewster. Whereupon Chairman 
Wheeler of the committee on interstate 
commerce explained briefly what the resolu- 
tion proposed. 

Senator Brewster persisted in his ob- 
jection, although he said he was in “gen- 
eral sympathy” with the idea of “an in- 
tegrated study.” He added: “There are 

. certain jurisdictional questions concern- 
ing which there has been considerable dis- 
cussion with respect to aircraft and other 
matters. I should like an opportunity at 
least to look at the resolution and have 
an opportunity for the chairman of the 
commerce committee to consider it, al- 
though I am not prepared to indicate that 
I shall have any serious objection. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 24, page 876, the jurisdictional issue is 
also reported to be delaying action by the 
House rules committee on the Lea reso- 
lution. 


Through Coast-to-Coast Service 
Favored by Wheeler 


Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce sees no rea- 
son why the railroads cannot provide facili- 
ties for through Pullman travel from coast 
to coast. He so declared on the floor of 
the Senate November 29 when he read into 
the Congressional Record the New York 
Herald-Tribune’s recent editorial on the 
subject, which was reprinted in the Railway 
Age of December 1, page 915. 

The editorial was inspired by the recent 
advertisements wherein the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
have asserted their willingness to cooperate 
with western roads in the establishment of 
through transcontinental passenger service. 
Senator Wheeler said he hoped that “other 
railroads which operate trains from Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and Washing- 
ton will join in the plan suggested.” He 
also assailed present transcontinental travel 
facilities which require that the journey be 
broken in Chicago or St. Louis. 

“T call attention to the fact,” he said, “that 
a traveler who leaves Washington for the 
Northwest, on the Capitol Limited or on 
the Pennsylvania, arrives in Chicago about 
8:30 in the morning. He cannot get one 
of the good trains out of Chicago for the 
Northwest until 11 o’clock at night. At 11 
o'clock at night three trains leave Chicago 
for the Northwest at identically the same 
hour on the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Milwaukee. A woman 
making the trip from Washington to the 
Northwest with three or five children is 
forced to stay in Chicago from 8:30 o’clock 
in the morning until 11 o’clock at night. 
She may be obliged to take rooms in a 
hotel for herself and children during the 
time she stays in Chicago. 

“The same is true of business men. The 
result is that today travelers, instead of 
taking the trains, are resorting to airplane 
travel when they are in the slightest bit of 
a hurry. It seems to me that intelligent 
self-interest on the part of the railroads 
would cause them to put into effect a 


through service of Pullman cars from coast 
to coast to accommodate travelers who go 
from coast to coast or from the Atlantic 
coast, let us say, to the intermountain 
states.” 


Prescribes Minimum Truck 
Rates on Salt from Kansas 


Reporting on reconsideration in No. 
28716 and related proceedings, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has now de- 
cided to prescribe minimum motor carrier 
rates for the transportation of salt and 
salt mixtures from Hutchinson, Kans., Ka- 
napolis, and Lyons to points in Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico. At the same time, the railroads, hav- 
ing stated that they would be agreeable, 
will be expected by the commission to 
bring lower present rates, with certain 
exceptions, back to the general basis es- 
tablished in 1934 as a result of the com- 
mission’s decision in Rate Structure Inves- 
tigation, Part 13, Salt, 197, I. C. C. 115. 

In the prior report (see Railway Age of 
December 30, 1944, page 1007), Division 2 
refused to prescribe minimum truck rates, 
but the present decision affirms the divi- 
sion’s other findings which require certain 
changes in motor carrier minimum weights, 
tariff descriptions, rules, and regulations. 
The title case involves the complaint of the 
Morton Salt Company, which “prefers to 
ship by rail” but “has been obliged, because 
of competition, to make extensive use of 
motor carriers.” The objective of the com- 
plainant, as the prior report had put it, was 
“not to secure reductions in rates, but, on 
the contrary, to promote establishment of 
minimum rates from the Kansas field by 
rail and motor carriers, and uniform rules 
and regulations to govern them, in order 
to avoid controversies with respect to rates 
from other producing fields, and to ter- 
minate present rate difficulties between rail 
and motor carriers, also between motor 
carriers themselves, growing out of unre- 
strained competition for traffic.” 

The minimum truck rates prescribed 
range from 17 cents per 100 pounds for 
distances from 130 to 140 miles to 76 cents 
for distances from 950 to 975 miles, the 
minimum weight being 20,000 pounds. The 
scale, the commission said, “is considerably 
higher than many of the present rates, 
especially for the longer distances.” A 
tabulation of comparative rail rates indi- 
cates that many of them are higher than 
the prescribed truck scale for distances un- 
der 220 miles, and the rail minimum weight 
is 45,000 pounds. Also, there are instances 
of rail rates for longer distances being 
higher. Moreover, as the commission 
pointed out, the restoration of the rail 
rates to the basis established following 
Rate Structure Investigation, Part 13, Salt, 
will alter the comparison by increasing 
some of the rail rates. 

Commissioner Splawn filed a dissenting 
expression in which Commissioners Aitchi- 
son, Lee, and Mahaffie joined. He com- 
plained that the majority had required “sub- 
stantial increases” in motor carrier rates 
“on a record which lacks reliable cost data 
and an adequate showing of the many im- 
portant factors affecting the competitive 
position of the carriers.” It was “evident” 
to Mr. Splawn that the prescribed minimum 
rates “will force tonnage to the rails and 
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private and non-regulated motor carriers, 
and in turn require substantial increas~s in 
the rates of the common and contract car- 
riers on high-grade manufactured articles.” 
Regulated motor carriers serving the terri- 
tory, he argued, “can actively compete for 
high grade traffic only so long as they are 
able to obtain traffic such as this salt from 
Kansas in volume adequate to approach or 
attain their maximum economy.” 

In the latter connection Commissioner 
Splawn had previously pointed out that salt 
is a “relatively cheap and clean commodity, 
weighing 50 pounds per cubic foot.” He 
added that this is “attractive traffic for 
trucks,” making “ideal bottom loads”; and, 
“when reasonable rates can be maintained 
thereon, it affords motor carrier opportu- 
nity to balance their loading in both direc- 
tions.” 


O. D. Ts Highway Transport 
Department Folds Up 


All offices of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Highway Transport Department 
were closed on December 1 when all ac- 
tivities of the department terminated with 
the end of new commercial motor vehicle 
rationing, the last remaining O.D.T. con- 
trol over rubber-borne highway transporta- 
tion. The December 1 fold-up closed the 
department’s Washington office and the re- 
maining regional offices at New York, At- 
lanta, Ga., Cleveland, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., 
Chicago, Denver, Colo., and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The department was organized in June, 
1944, through the consolidation of the divi- 
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sions of motor and local transport, estab- 


lished in December, 1941, and January, 
1942, respectively. Personnel at the time 
of the consolidation totaled 3,896 employees, 
including 177 in Washington and 3,719 in 
the field. In July, 1944, at the peak of its 
activities, the department’s field organiza- 
tion included nine regional offices, 142 dis- 
trict offices and 30 branch offices. 


Representation of Employees 


The Association of Station Masters & 
Assistant Station Masters has supplanted 
the Railroad Yardmasters of America as 
the Railway Labor Act representatives of 
Long Island station masters and assistant 
station masters, according to results of a 
recent election which has been certified by 
the National Mediation Board. 

In two other recent elections on the 
Louisville & Nashville and Florida East 
Coast, the American Train Dispatchers As- 
sociation extended its coverage to all 
dispatchers on those roads. It previously 
represented all on the L. & N. except the 
chief and night chief dispatchers, and all 
on the F. E. C. except the chiefs and as- 
sistant chiefs. Motormen, conductors, and 
brakemen employed by the Springfield 
(Vt.) Terminal have chosen the Order 
of Railway Conductors. 


Air Transport Study Board 
Proposed in Bill 
Senator Mitchell, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, has introduced S.1639 to establish a 


National Air Policy Board which would 
be directed to make “a full and complete 
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study and investigation of air transporta- 
tion and its relation to the national defense 
and a national transportation system by 
water, highway, rail, and air adequate to 
meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, both interstate and foreign.” 
The board would consist of nine members 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

They would receive $25 and expenses for 
each day spent in meetings or conferences 
held upon the call of the chairman. The 
board would be required to make its report 
to Congress not later than three months 
after the bill’s enactment date. All types 
of carriers would be permitted to provide 
free transportation and “other carrier serv- 
ices” to members while traveling on official 
business. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Strikes in the trucking industry have 
caused the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue two additional service orders 
embargoing outbound l.c.l. rail shipments. 
Service Order No. 391, effective from De- 
cember 5 until December 10 unless other- 
wise provided, prohibits acceptance by rail- 
roads of any outbound l.c.l. shipment at 
Omaha, Neb., South Omaha, or Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, except such freight loaded by 
shippers which does not require handling 
through railroad freight houses. Service 
Order No. 392 places a similar embargo 
at Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., effective from 
December 5 until January 4, 1946, unless 
otherwise provided, and applying to all out- 
bound l.c.l. except perishables. 
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The square footage will average 61% feet per worker. 
_ The kitchen was designed and will be manufactured by the 
Patterson, general superintendent of dining service for the Illinois Central. 
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(2) FROZEN FOOD STORAGE 
The Illinois Central's New All-Electric Diner Kitchen 


The first of its kind on American railroads, this neat, compact, convenient kitchen is designed to meet the requirements of travelers on high-speed 


Large quantities of food will be prepared in a small area, and four cooks will be on duty at all times in the kitchen proper, with six waiters in 
All appliances will operate on electric power from the car’s own complete 
tdison General Electric Appliance Company, cooperating with N. L. 
Installation will be made in the railroad’s own shops, and the new car is 
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Meanwhile, Service Order No. 380 which 
established a similar embargo at St. Paul, 
Minn., Minneapolis, and Minneapolis Trans- 
fer, was suspended by the commission on 
December 1. It had been issued November 
26 to be effective from November 27 
through December 5. 


Government Takes Over Great 
Lakes Towing Co. 

Acting under the provisions of an execu- 
tive order issued by President Truman, the 
Office of Defense Transportation on No- 
vember 29 assumed control of the Great 
Lakes Towing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose 55 towboats operate in all Great 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the Civilian Production 
Administration, the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion and the Office of Price Administration, since 
November 20, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 

Ethyl Alcohol—Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
industrial ethyl alcohol produced east of the 
Rockies have been increased 3% cents a gallon 
for the basic formula, with slightly smaller in- 
creases allowed for other formulas, according to 
Amendment 14 to MPR 28—effective December 1. 

Ceilings of products made from industrial ethyl 
alcohol are not changed, and purchasers, who will 
absorb these increases, are largely manufacturers 
of solvents, industrial chemicals, drugs, cosmetics 
and other items. 

Hardwood Lumber—‘“Special item” pricing has 
been simplified in three hardwood lumber regula- 
tions, so that once a seller has had a price ap- 
proved for such an item he may continue to 
sell the same item at that price except insofar 
as the applicability of the price may be expressly 
limited. The actions, effective December 4, 1945 
cover hardwood lumber produced in the .Southern, 
Central and Applachian hardwood regions, and 
ire covered by Amendment No. 21 te RMPR 97, 
Amendment No, 22 to MPR 146 and Amendment 
No. 19 to MPR 155. 

During the war, when numerous orders for 
special items were placed by the military and 
naval services and by manufacturers of prod- 
ucts sold for war purposes, O. P. A. required 
lumber mills to obtain price approval for each 
sale of a special item. With the end of the war, 
such orders have greatly diminished, O. P. A. 
said, and the reequirement that price approval be 
obtained for each sale is therefore removed. 

Lumber—Sales by private owners and by the 
government of almost all surplus lumber, except 
used lumber, have been brought under MPR 603, 
a new regulation, effective December 3 and fixing 
prices at levels now prevailing for producing mill 
sales, plus a trafisportation allowance. Hardwood 
plywood, ship oak and a few other items not 
likely to be found in surplus stock are omitted 
from the new regulation. All sales of privately 
owned surplus lumber, amounting to $50 or less 
are exempted from price control. 

Sales of $300 or less by the government, gov- 
ernment contractors or gove ‘ment agents, which 
were exempted under an eari.‘r action, are still 
exempt and used lumber remains under the cov- 
erage of a regulation permitting community 
dollar-and-cent ceilings. 

The new action will have little total effect on 
present consumer prices of surplus lumber, O. P. A. 
said, since sales by saw mills and concentration and 
listribution yards, principal sources of supply to 
onsumers, are not affected by the new regula- 
tion. Most of the lumber affected by today’s 
action will be that left over as a result of 
termination or cancellation of government con- 
tracts, O. P. A. said. In any case, to qualify 
as surplus the lumber must have been bought 
for use and not for resale. 

Under the new regulation, owners have the 
option of selling “f.o.b. present site,”’ “‘where is,”’ 
or delivered to the destination specified by the 
buyer. In the first case, the ceiling price is the 
f.o.b. mill price as determined under the regula- 
tion applying to mill sales of the species of 
lumber involved, plus a transportation charge, 
and seller must provide loading service upon the 
conveyance which will transport the lumber to the 
buyer. The transportation charge in each case 
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Lakes ports except Milwaukee, Wis. The 
seizure resulted from a strike which started 
at Buffalo, N. Y., about two months ago 
and has since spread to other lake ports. 

Upon taking over for the government, 
the federal manager—L. C. Turner, director 
of O.D.T.’s Waterways Transport Depart- 
ment—said that the lack of tugboats to 
move grain and coal ships “is hampering 
the adequate movement of these vital com- 
modities in the face of the close of the 
Great Lakes navigation season—about De- 
cember 15.” He added that the tugs will 
also be required from time to time during 
the winter to tow ships in the ports along- 
side elevators for unloading. 


and Prices 


may not exceed the freight rate from the basing 
point, as defined in the new regulation, to the 
rail receiving point nearest the present site of the 
lumber, and further reduced by the cost of trans- 
portation to the loading-out point. 

A “where is” sale is one in which the seller 
does not move the lumber to a loading-out point, 
or offer any handling service. In such sales, 
the f.o.b. site ceiling price must be reduced by 
$1.50 per M f.b.m. 

On delivered sales, the seller may add to the 
f.o.b. site ceiling an amount for outbound freight. 
Tables for computing outbound freight charges 
are given in the regulation, and differ for hard- 
wood and softwood and green and dry lumber. 
If delivery is by truck, allowable transportation 
charges are given in dollar-and-cents on a mileage 
basis. 

Surplus lumber affected includes: Northern and 
Northeastern softwoods, southern pine, tidewater 
red cypress, western pine and associated species, 
Douglas fir and other west coast lumber, Sitka 
spruce, redwood, western red cedar; softwood ply- 
wood; northern, northeastern, Appalachian, central 
and southern hardwood lumber; aromatic red cedar 
and walnut lumber and gunstock blanks; and 
western softwood shingles. 


Steel—Representatives of the O. P. A. will hold 
a meeting with steel producers in Pittsburgh 
on December 10, next, to discuss what price ac- 
tion can be taken to relieve financial hardship 
for the small non-integrated steel companies 
(those which buy semi-finished steel and process 
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it further). This session will be followed by a 
meeting of the O. P. A. General Steel Prod- 
ucts Industry Advisory Committee in New York 
City on December 12 to explore price relief fur- 
ther for the non-integrated producers. 

Some small non-integrated companies are ex- 
periencing hardship because their production costs 
have increased as a result of changeover of pro- 
duction from wartime to peacetime products, and 
on November 23, 1945, Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles said their ceiling prices would 
be discussed with members of the General Steel 
Products Industry Advisory Committee as soon 
as a meeting could be called. 

Price action for only the small non-integrated 
companies will be discussed at both meetings. 
In his November 23 statement, Mr. Bowles said 
O. P. A. finds no cause at this time for a gen- 
eral increase in steel prices. He promised, how- 
ever, that the situation with regard to general 
steel prices would be reviewed promptly when the 
next financial returns from the steel companies 
are submitted to the agency after January 1, 1946. 
All steel companies are being invited to send 
representatives to the Pittsburgh meeting, and 
discuss prices with O. P. J 


Steel Castings—An increase of 11 per cent in 
ceiling prices for all steel castings and railroad 
specialties except armor, navy .and ordnance cast- 
ings has been provided by RPS 41—effective No- 
vember 30. 

Sales and deliveries of steel castings and rail- 
road specialties have been on an adjustable pric- 
ing basis since October 5, 1945, pending de- 
termination and announcement of today’s in- 
crease. The industry, O. P. A. said, has been 
cperating at a loss since early summer because 
of ending of orders for war items and its re- 
turn to production of peacetime goods. Ceil- 
ing prices for most of its peacetime products were 
the prices charged in 1941. 

A study of financial data for companies pro- 
ducing 40 per cent of all castings indicated that 
in the third 1945 quarter the industry experienced 
an average loss of 10 per cent on sales or 17 
per cent on net worth. 

Where prices of individual castings or an in- 
dividual company’s products have been previously 
adjusted, the seller may use the adjusted prices 
he received or his old unadjusted ceiling prices 
with the 11 per cent increase applied, whichever 
is higher. 

The amendment also extends the usual 12 per 
cent high tensile extra to all railroad specialties, 
such as truck side frames, bolsters and couplers, 
which are made from high tensile steel. Previ- 
usly the high tensile extra could be charged only 
by producers who had been given individual au- 
thorization to do so. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The C°RNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CoRPORA- 
TION has ordered four 275-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives from the Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Company. 


The Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has or- 
dered seven 1,500-hp. and four 2,000-hp. 
Diesel locomotives from the Electro-Motive 
division of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 


The Texas & Paciric has ordered two 
1,000-hp. Diesel switchers for itself and 
one for the Fort Worth Belt from the Elec- 
tro-Motive division of the General Motors 
Corporation. 


The SorocABANA RaiL_way, Brazil, has 
ordered eleven electric locomotives for 
freight and passenger service. The elec- 
trical equipment will be built by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation and the loco- 
motives by the General Electric Company. 


Missourt - Kansas - Texas. — The six 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switchers ordered 
from the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation will cost ap- 
proximately $500,000 in total. In the De- 
cember 1 issue of the Railway Age these 
locomotives were reported incorrectly to 
cost approximately $500,000 each. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Minneapotis & St. Louis plans to 
build 75 53%4-ft. 50-ton flat cars next year 
in its own shops. 


The Reaptnc has ordered 100 27-ft. 4-in. 
70-ton covered hopper cement cars for Au- 
gust, 1946, delivery from the company’s 
own shops. 


The Newsurcu & SoutH SHoRE expects 
to award a contract soon for 100 40-ft. 70- 
ton alloy steel gondola cars and the Donora 
SouTHERN for 40 40-ft. 70-ton copper steel 
gondola cars. 


The Great NorTHERN expects to com- 
plete the 500 new plywood steel box cars 
now being built in its St. Cloud, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis., shops, by February 1, 
1946. About 100 have already gone into 
service. These cars are similar to the 1,000 
box cars constructed in 1944 and earlier 
this year, except that the steel is welded 
instead of riveted. Each car is two tons 
lighter than the average conventional box 
car. Fabrication and assembly of the steel 
underframes take place at Superior; the 
rest of the work is done at St. Cloud. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The Bessemer & LAKE Erte has placed 
an order for 4,500 tons of rail with the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


The Fiorina East Coast has placed or- 
ders for 23,600 tons of 112-Ilb. rail, allocat- 
ing 13,600 tons to the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
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& Railroad Co. and 10,000 tons to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


The CENTRAL oF GEORGIA has ordered 
15,000 tons of rail from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 


The Reaptnc has placed an order for 


15,000 tons of 131-lb. rail for 1946 delivery 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Supply Trade 





R. C. Alley has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly-formed American Lo- 
comotive—General Electric Diesel-electric 
locomotive division of the General Electric 
transportation division’s apparatus depart- 
ment, Erie, Pa. The new division was 
formed to better integrate General Elec- 
tric Company activities with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company in the market- 
ing of the complete line of Alco-GE Diesel- 
electric locomotives sold to domestic rail- 
roads. Mr. Alley will be responsible for 
the General Electric’s part in sales, ap- 
plication, servicing, and publicity of all 





R. C. Alley 


Diesel-electric locomotives, electrical equip- 
ments, parts, and service sold to railroads 
under the Alco-GE name. He entered 
the transportation field in 1929 when he 
transferred to the transportation equipment 
test department at Erie. In April, 1930, 
he entered the transportation control en- 
gineering division engaging in the design 
and application of control equipment for 
ten years. In July, 1941, he was transferred 
to the St. Louis, Mo., office and was Gen- 
eral Electric transportation specialist in 
that territory until October, 1945, when 
he returned to Erie to take over his new 
assignment. 

T. F. Perkinson has been appointed 
manager of the railroad rolling stock di- 
vision of General Electric’s transportation 
division at Erie. He succeeds W. E. 
Lynch, who was transferred to the Chi- 
cago office as locomotive specialist for 
the company’s central district. Mr. Per- 
kinson will be responsible for the sale, 
application, and servicing of railroad roll- 
ing stock business. This includes straight- 
electric locomotives; electrification; elec- 
tric locomotive equipments; steam- and 
gas-turbine locomotives ; and railroad export 


business He also will handle a-c and d-c 
multiple unit or other electric car equip- 
ments for railroad service, gas-electric and 
Diesel-electric car equipments, railroad pas- 
senger car and caboose equipment, such as 
axle-driven generators and control, self-con- 
tained power plants, and air-conditioning 





T. F. Perkinson 


equipment. His experience with railroad 
electrical matters began in 1917 when he 
started as an electrician’s apprentice in the 
Mt. Clare, Baltimore, Md., shops of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He had worked up to 
an electrician in the Cumberland, Md., 
back shops when he entered college. After his 
graduation from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in 1924 as an electrical engineer, 
he enrolled in the General Electric test 
course at Schenectady, N. Y. In 1925, he 
was transférred to the transportation equip- 
ment test department at the Erie works. 
From 1925 to 1927 he was assigned to the 
transportation control engineering division 
and the locomotive division, principally on 
development activities on the then, new, 
Diesel-electric locomotive. In 1927, he was 
sent to South America as a test engineer 
for the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Ni- 
trate Corporation at its Maria Elena plant 
where a 35-mile main-line electrification 
had been installed. In January, 1928, he 
returned to the United States and was as- 
sociated with Gibbs and Hill on substation 
construction for the Pennsylvania electri- 
fication between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Wilmington, Del. In May, 1928, he re- 
turned to General Electric in the railway 
engineering department where he remained 
until his recent appointment. 


C. A. Leet, western regional manager, 
railroad division, of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. at Chicago, has joined 
the Superheater Company, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


E. D. Connell, manager of the mer- 
chants iron and steel department of Iron 
& Steel Products, Inc., has been elected 
a vice-president, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. 


Stephen A. Brooks and seven asso- 
ciates, each with experience in rotameter 
manufacture and applications, have or- 
ganized the Brooks Rotameter Com- 
pany and acquired a factory at Lansdale, 
Pa., with 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Manufacture has been started upon all 
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types of rotameters for flow rate manage- 
ment and control. For the past six years, 
Mr. Brooks has been vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 


Fischer & Porter Co. Harry H. Long 
will be chief fluids engineer in control of 
all specifications and calibrations. He will 
be assisted by James Anthony and Joseph 
Ducsik. Barbutt W. Aiman will be head 
of precision rotameter tube manufacture. 
Jack Bradley will manage production and 
Lou Rosenblum will handle purchasing 
and accounting. 


Harry E. Cotton, formerly city engi- 
neer of Omaha, Neb., has been appointed 
consulting engineer of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, with headquar- 
ters at Middletown, Ohio. 


Commander George Gellhorn, who 
left the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. on January 1, 1942, for active 
duty in the U. S. Navy, has resumed his 
position as export manager with offices 
at Worthington’s Harrison, N. J., works. 


The Stanley J. Roberts Company, 
Detroit, Mich., have been appointed en- 
gineering sales representatives in the De- 
troit territory for the Kropp Forge Com- 
pany of Chicago. Kenneth L. Clark of 
the Roberts Company has been appointed 
contact man under the arrangement. 


William A. Damerel has been appointed 
sales manager of Seaporcel Porcelain 
Metals, Inc., of Long Island, New York. 
Mr. Danferel formerly was associated with 
the Maxim Silencer Company as district 
sales manager in Chicago and later as pro- 
duction manager at the Hartford, Conn., 
plant. 


James B. Wright has been appointed 
sales engineer of eastern railway sales for 
the Morrison Railway Supply Corpora- 
tion and Morrison Metalweld Process, 
Inc., with offices in New York. Mr. 
Wright formerly was assistant supervisor 
of the Reading. He joined Morrison as 
sales representative in 1944. 


The Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J., 
has appointed the following agents to han- 
dle industrial sales and service: J. N. Feh- 
linger, New York; the Frank Howell Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va.; John Zimmerman, 
Louisville, Ky., and the Bruce Greaves 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. J. Bickler has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the Globe Steel Tube 
Company’s Los Angeles, Calif., office. Mr. 
Bickler has been assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of sales with head- 
quarters in the general sales office at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Homelite Corporation, Port 
Chester, N. Y., has re-opened an office to 
serve the Chicago area. Located in Mel- 
rose Park, IIl., the office will be managed 
by T. W. Gramm, formerly manager of 
Homelite’s Philadelphia, Pa., office. Mr. 
Gramm acted as a Homelite technician 
with the Army and Navy during the war. 


The H. K. Porter Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has acquired the Fort Pitt 
Spring Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
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turers of coil and elliptical springs, which 
it will operate as the Fort Pitt Spring 
Division. Henry Miller will continue as 
general manager of Fort Pitt Spring. 


As a means of expanding production of 
its industrial power line of products, the 
International Harvester Company has 
purchased the Melrose Park (Ill.) plant 
of the Buick Company at a cost of $13,- 
750,000. The plant, which contains 1,200,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space, will be used prin- 
cipally for the manufacture of Diesel 
motors. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Jackson TAmpeERS.—An interesting and 
unusual 40-page booklet has been prepared 
by the Electric Tamper & Equipment Com- 
pany, Ludington, Mich., which describes in 
story-form the development and use of Jack- 
son Tampers. Entitled “Observations on the 
Jackson Line,” the booklet contains nu- 
merous illustrations, cartoons and drawings 
designed to acquaint the reader with the 
various types of Jackson Tampers and the 
best job-proven methods of operating them. 


RAILROAD TERMINAL AND STATION Lay- 
out.—The American Locker Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., has published a limited edi- 
tion of an elaborate brochure entitled “Rail- 
road and Bus Terminal and Station Lay- 
outs,” which is a large album-type volume, 
bound in imitation leather. Approximately 
half of this book is devoted to descriptions 
of 29 recently-constructed or remodeled 
railway passenger stations. The book is 
attractively printed in color, with numerous 
large illustrations showing distinctive fea- 
tures of the various stations, 

TimMBER CoNNECTORS—The American 
Railroad system is one of the four largest 
users of lumber and forest products, accord- 
ing to a newly published booklet, “Teco 
Timber Connectors in Railroad Service,” 
being distributed to railroad structural engi- 
neers by the Timber Engineering Company. 
The 20-page booklet, which is liberally il- 
lustrated, cites 72 domestic roads which em- 
ploy the Teco system of timber construction. 
Separate chapters discuss the Teco split 
ring, spike grid, clamping plate, shear plate, 
toothed ring, claw plate and their railroad 
applications, exterior railroad structures and 
buildings. Through the booklet the Timber 
Engineering Company invites inquiries 
about the research facilities at its wood 
products development shop and laboratory. 
It also offers to railroad engineers typical 
designs of specific uses of timber connectors 
and sample connectors. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained without charge from the 
headquarters of the company in Washing- 
fon, BD. C. 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS.—Recent em- 
ployee awards totaled over one hundred 
dollars and went to employees working at 
various points along the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Winners included a boilermaker, a 
stockman, several agents, a clerk-operator, 
an assistant chief clerk, a flagman, a car- 
man, electrician, conductor, yard dispatcher, 
locomotive carpenter, shopman and a tele- 
graph operator. 


Construction 





BaLtimoreE & Onto.—The B. & O. has 
awarded the following contracts: For the 
construction of a spur track to the coal 
mining development at Muddlety, W. Va., 
at estimated cost of $110,000, to the Sutton 
Company, Radford, Va.; for the construc- 
tion of an electric car dumper at Lorain, 
Ohio, at estimated cost of $1,200,000, to 
Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; for 
engine coal equipment at East St. Louis, 
Ill., at estimated cost of $39,000, to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago; for grad- 
ing for a yard extension at East St. Louis, 
at estimated cost of $88,000, to the Kelley 
Bros. Co., East St. Louis; and for a train- 
men’s rest house at Fairmont, W. Va., at 
estimated cost of $75,000, to the Steiner 
Construction Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
Diesel shop facilities at Macon, Ga., at es- 
timated cost of $190,000, to the Stillwell 
Construction Company, Macon. 


CHAMBERS-LIBERTY COUNTIES NAVIGA- 
rion District.—This organization has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to build a 12-mile line 
from Liberty, Tex., to Moss Bluff, where 
the development of large sulphur deposits 
is under way. 


FioripA East Coast.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
29 miles of single-track branch line, extend- 
ing southwest from Ft. Pierce, Fla., to a 
connection with the Okeechobee branch, at 
estimated cost of $1,300,000, to the H. E. 
Wolfe Construction Company of St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 


New York CentTrALt.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
a side track from the Port Morris branch 
to East 144 Street, between Southern boule- 
vard -and Bruckner boulevard, in New 
York, to the Del Balso Construction Com- 
pany of New York. The railroad also 
awarded the following contracts to the 
Duffy Construction Corporation of New 
York: For the construction of a storeroom 
and locker building at Collinwood, Ohio, 
at estimated cost of $103,000; for the con- 
struction of a platform and canopy at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at estimated cost of $40,000; 
and for bridge repairs at Kenton, Ohio, at 
estimated cost of $55,000, and at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, at estimated cost of $35,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—Divisiorr 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied the application of the Lake Erie, Alli- 
ance & Wheeling, one of this road’s leased 
lines, for authority to construct a 2.8-mile 
branch from a point near Hopedale Junc- 
tion, Ohio, to serve coal-mining properties 
of Waco Colleries, Inc. The application 
was opposed by the Pennsylvania and the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, with the latter 
of which the applicant would have been 
willing to execute a trackage-rights agree- 
ment as an alternative to the proposed con- 
struction. In reaching its adverse conclu- 
sion on the application, the commission 
stated that the proposed extension, however 
accomplished, would be an invasion of ter- 
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ritory tributary to the P. & W. Va., and 
would deprive that carrier of traffic which 
could be handled “more conveniently and 
economically” by it. 


SPOKANE, PorTLAND & SEATTLE.—This 
road has awarded four contracts for im- 
provement and expansion work on its sys- 
tem, with contractors and costs listed as fol- 
lows: General Railway Signal Company, in- 
stallation of protection signals for 35 sta- 
tions from Vancouver, Wash., to Seattle, 
$525,000; Clifton & Applegate, Spokane, 
Wash., installation of 250-ton coal chutes at 
Washtucna, Wash., and Lamont, $124,800; 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Boise, Idaho, 
widening of banks from Spokane, Wash., 
to Vancouver, 297,000; C. C. Moore & Co., 
Portland, Ore., installation of water tube 
boilers at Vancouver and Portland, $64,000. 
Other projects being done by company 
forces include installation of a telephone 
circuit, Wishram, Wash., to Bend, Ore., 
$25,000; Track changes and C. T. C. unit 
at Willbridge, Ore., $36,000, and moderniza- 
tion of the signal system, changing from 
semaphore to color light signals on six 
miles of double track between Willbridge 
and Vancouver, $23,000. The company plan 
also includes the installation of 750,000 cu. 
yds. of crushed rock ballast which is now 
being processed by contractors. 


Finaneial 





BaLtimorE & On10. — Detroit - Toledo 
Trackage Rights. —The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has ap- 
proved the plan whereby this road will 
enter with the New York Central a track- 
age-right agreement to continue its Detroit- 
Toledo passenger-train service heretofore 
provided under arrangement with the Pere 
Marquette. As noted in the Railway Age 
of July 21, page 120, where the issues of 
the case were set forth in detail, Examiner 
Ralph R. Molster’s proposed report had 
recommended denial of the application. 
Among the issues was the contention that 
discontinuance of the arrangements with 
the Pere Marquette would amount to a 
B. & O. abandonment of operation requir- 
ing I. C. C. approval; and the demands 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
for the “protection” of Pere Marquette em- 
ployees adversely affected by the discontinu- 
ance of trains operated under the joint ar- 
rangements by P. M. crews and motive 
power. Rejecting the first of these conten- 
tions, the commission held that the appli- 
cant’s relationship with the P. M. has been 
one “providing for a joint traffic arrange- 
ment and not for an operation under track- 
age rights.” Also rejected was the demand 
for employee-protection provisions. 

“If the transaction proposed herein for 
any reason should fail then the applicant’s 
operation would stop, as now, at Toledo,” 
the report said. “We are without power to 
compel the Pere Marquette to grant track- 
age rights over its line... . The Pere Mar- 
quette refused and still refuses to extend 
the operating agreement. . . . The Baltimore 
& Ohio, therefore, was and is compelled 
either to make Toledo the terminal for the 
trains in question or to make other ar- 
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rangements for them to reach Detroit. 
Should it have chosen to stop at Toledo 
the matter would not have been brought 
before us and the Pere Marquette employ- 
ees could not have been the recipients of 
protective measures. If, at a later date, the 
Baltimore & Ohio had made arrangements 
for trackage rights over the New York 
Central it is hardly probable that the ques- 
tion of affording protection for employees 
displaced sometime previously would have 
been raised, or at least such a request would 
have been untenable. We do not believe 
that the situation is altered by the fact that 
the Baltimore & Ohio chose to make a new 
arrangement in the premises to become ef- 
fective concurrently with the discontinuance 
of the old. 

In our opinion any detriment to employ- 
ees of the Pere Marquette will result from 
an act of that company and not by reason 
of the transaction here under consideration. 
Our approval of the transaction will not 
result in employees of the carriers by rail- 
road affected by our order being in a worse 
position with respect to their employment. 
The record shows that employees of both 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the New York 
Central will be benefited.” 


Curicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoUISVILLE.— 
Reorganization Plan Approved.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has certified that the commission’s plan of 
reorganization for this road under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act has been ac- 
cepted by the four classes of creditors to 
which it was submitted. The percentage of 
votes for acceptance varied from 79.22 to 


100. 


Curicaco, MILwavuKeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—New Director—Robert S. McFar- 
lane, vice-president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—Promis- 
sory Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue $235,577.76 of promissory 
notes in further evidence of the unpaid 
purchase price of three 1,000 hp. Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives to be ac- 
quired under a conditional-sales agreement 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
notes will bear interest at 174 per cent, and 
will be payable in 96 approximately equal 
monthly installments, beginning with the 
second calendar month succeeding that in 
which the equipment is accepted. 


Erre.—Merger of Leased Lines.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire the 
properties of the Patterson & Ramapo, in- 
cluding all the capital stock of the Union, 
the acquisition to be followed by merger of 
those companies into the applicant which 
now operates their properties under lease. 
Designed to simplify the Erie’s corporate 
and financial structure, the plan contem- 
plates that the Erie would assume all 
Ramapo and Union obligations while sur- 
rendering for cancellation the capital stock 
of those roads. 


Gutr, Mostre & Ont0.—Acquisition of 
Alton.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a corrected 
report in Finance Docket No. 14931 where- 


in it had approved a plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the Alton and its subsidiary, the 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, which 
provides for separation of the Alton from 
the Baltimore & Ohio and its acquisition by 
the G. M. & O. The order remains un- 
changed and the previously-approved plan 
is not modified by the corrected report 
which merely rewrites some of the discus- 
sion relating to the general mortgage bonds 
to be issued by the G. M. & O. in connec- 
tion with the acquisition. The original re- 
port was reviewed in the Railway Age of 
September 29, page 513. 


ILLtNors TERMINAL.—Divestment of Con- 
trol.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in two reports has ap- 
proved a series of transactions whereby a 
new company of the same name will ac- 
quire the properties of the I. T., and the 
Illinois Power Company will be divested 
of its ownership of that carrier’s securities. 
The decision authorizes the purchasing cor- 
poration to issue not exceeding $2,500,000 
of common stock consisting of 500,000 
shares, par value $5, to be sold at not less 
than $8.75 a share; and to assume liability 
for not exceeding $13,500,000 of first-mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, and $957,000 of 
equipment trust certificates. (Previous item 
in Railway Age of October 6, page 581.) 


Missouri - KAnsAs - Texas. — Directors 
Meet in St. Louis—For the first time in 
the history of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
the directors held their November meeting 
in the offices of the company at St. Louis, 
Mo. At this meeting, Henry L. Hammack 
of Kansas City, Mo., was elected a director 
of the company, succeeding Willis D. Wood 
of New York, who has resigned. R. J. 
Morfa, chairman of the board, announced 
that the directors have appointed the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, as transfer agent for the 
transfer of stock, and paying agent for 
the payment of interest coupons on the 
company’s bonds, etc., effective January |, 
1946. This action will coincide with the 
closing of the company’s fiscal office at 25 
Broad street, New York. 


Missourr Paciric.—Asked to Pay R. F. 
C. Loans.—The Missouri Pacific has under 
consideration a request by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for a repayment 
of its loans. R. F. C. advances totaled 
$23,134,000 on December 31, 1944. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lours.— 
Purchase of W. & L. E. Stock.—At a meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 5, di- 
rectors of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis declared a dividend of $3 per share 
on the preferred stock to be applied against 
past accumulations. The board also au- 
thorized the purchase, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorization, from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of certificates of de 
posit for 78,145 shares of common stock of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie at $70 per share, 
and obtained a one-year option on the C. & 
O.’s remaining holdings in the Wheeling 
consisting of certificates of deposit for 115,- 
369 shares of prior lien stock and 1,658 
shares of 5% per cent preferred stock, at 
prices of $115 and $105, respectively. Pur- 
chase of the C. & O.’s holdings of Wheel- 
ing common will bring the Nickel Plate’s 
ownership in the Wheeling up to 47 per 
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cent, and it will have an option on an addi- 
tional 20 per cent of Wheeling stock. 


New York CentTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates ——This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $17,700,000 
of equipment trust certificates to finance 80 
per cent of the cost of new rolling stock 
involving a total outlay of $22,308,500. The 
equipment to be acquired includes two 
1,350-hp. “A” unit Diesel-electric road 
freight locomotives; .750 70-ton covered 
steel hopper cars; 153 steel coaches; 20 
aluminum combination pasenger-baggage 
cars; 50 steel baggage cars; and four stain- 
less steel passenger trains, each consisting 
of 15 coaches, one dining car, one kitchen- 
lounge car, and one tavern-lounge-observa- 
tion car. The certificates would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids with the in- 
terest rate named by the successful bidder, 
and they would mature in 10 equal annual 
installments from January 1, 1947, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, inclusive. 


PerE Marguette.—C. & O. Merger.— 
On December 5, directors of the Pere Mar- 
quette unanimously approved the recent 
offer of the Chesapeake & Ohio for a mer- 
ger or consolidation on the same terms of 
exchange of shares of stock as were pre- 
viously announced. The plan will be sub- 
mitted to the stockholders for approval. 
The terms of exchange offered by the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio to the Pere Marquette are 
as follows: Each share of prior preference 
stock of the Pere Marquette to be ex- 
changeable for one share of 3% per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 
one-third of a share of common stock of the 
C. & O.; each share of Pere Marquette 
preferred stock to be exchangeable for 
eight-tenths of a share of 3% per cent cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock and 
four-tenths of a share of common stock of 
the C. & O.; and each share of Pere Mar- 
quette common stock to be exchangeable 
for one-half share of C. & O. common. The 
new C. & O. preferred stock will be con- 
vertible at any time into 1.6 shares of C. 
& O. common. The preferred stock will 
be redeemable in whole or in part on No- 
vember 1, 1950, or any dividend date there- 
after, upon 30 days’ notice, at 105 plus ac- 
crued dividends. Integration of the two 
properties would mean a system of 5,260 
miles of main line, extending from the At- 
lantic seaboard at Newport News, Va., to 
and through the lower Michigan peninsula 
to the West shore of Lake Michigan. 


SouTHERN.—To Buy Atlanta & Char- 
lotte Stock—The Southern has announced 
that it proposes to exercise its option to 
purchase on March 1, 1946, the capital 
stock of the Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 
Railway at the option price of $250 a share. 
The Atlanta & Charlotte is operated under 
lease by the Southern which guarantees in- 
terest on the Atlanta’s bonds and 9 per 
cent annual dividends on the stock. The 
Atlanta & Charlotte has outstanding 16,999 
shares of $100 par value. As of March 5, 
15,821 shares had been stamped with the 
Southern’s guarantee of 9 per cent annual 
dividends, in exchange for which the South- 
ern in 1914 was given the option to acquire 
the shares at $250 a share. The Soutbern 
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will offer to purchase unstamped stock at 
the same price. 


Texas City TERMINAL.—Refunding.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue a $1,580,000 note in connection with a 
bank loan of that amount, which with other 
funds is to be applied to the redemption at 
104 of an equal principal amount of first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds due in 1961. The 
Second National Bank of Houston, Tex., 
has offered the loan on a 10-year install- 
ment note carrying 27% per cent interest. 


WEsTERN PaciFic.—Reorganization Ac- 
counting.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 1, has discontinued the 
No. 29374 proceeding which it instituted on 
August 14 to investigate the matter of 
proper accounting to be performed in re- 
spect of opening journal entries in connec- 
tion with this road’s reorganization under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The dis- 
continuing order, dated November 26, states 
that the carrier “has submitted corrected 
journal entries which conform to the com- 
mission’s uniform system of accounts for 
steam railroads.” 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Dec. 4 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks 63.22 62.70 44.76 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.18 99.93 100.27 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Ordinary, $4.50; 
6% preferred, $4.50, both semi-annually, and both 
payable December 24 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 6. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.50, 
payable March 2, 1946, to holders of record Jan 
uary 25, 1946; 5% preferred, $2.50, semi-annu- 
ally, payable February 1, 1946, to holders of 
record December 28. 

Atlanta & West Point.—$2.50, payable De- 
cember 17 to holders of record December 5. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, quarterly, payable January 
2, 1946, to holders of record December 7 

Dayton & Michigan.—8% preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable January: 2, 1946, to holders of rec- 
ord December 17. 


Mobile & Birmingham.—4% preferred, $2.00, 
semi-annually, payable January 2, 1946, to holders 
of record December 1 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 2, 1946, to holders of record De 


cember 14 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable January 2, 1946, to 
holders of record December 10; 7% preferred, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable January 8, 1946, to 
holders of record December 10. 

Reading.—2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, payable 
January 10, 1946, to holders of record December 20. 

Vare.—Guaranteed, $3.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 2, 1946, to holders of record De 
cember 22. 


Abandonments 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Protests hav- 
ing been received, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has revoked 
its certificate authorizing this road to aban- 
don two segments of a branch, one of 0.88 
mile at East Long Branch, N. J., and one 
from Highland Beach to East Long Branch, 
5.5 miles. The proceeding has been set 
for hearing at a time to be named later. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has extended for an additional 
2-year period its reservation of jurisdiction 
for the protection of employees who may be 


adversely affected by this company’s line 
abandonment authorized in Finance Docket 
No. 14146. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
On further hearing upon petition of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has declined to impose conditions, similar 
to those prescribed in the Burlington case, 
257 I.C.C. 700, for the protection of em- 
ployees as a result of this company’s aban- 
donment, with commission authority, of a 
branch from Alford Junction, Pa., to Mont- 
rose, 9.93 miles. The union’s petition fol- 
lowed an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a 
settlement of its claims on behalf of em- 
ployees it represented to have been ad- 
versely affected, of which only one claim 
was pressed in commission hearings. In 
that case, said the division, a valid claim 
was precluded by the employee’s acceptance 
of a position close to his home when his 
seniority entitled him to any of several po- 
sitions carrying compensation equal to or 
exceeding what he had.received in the posi- 
tion discontinued. 


MARINETTE, TOMAHAWK & WESTERN.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a 9.4-mile section of its main line 
between Kings and Harrison in Lincoln 
County, Wis 


Missourr Paciric.—Upon petition of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended for an 
additional period of two years its reserva- 
tion of jurisdiction with respect to the 
protection of employees who may be ad- 
versely affected by the abandonment au- 
thorized on December 13, 1943, in Finance 
Docket No. 14149. 


Missourt Paciric.—Division 4 of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission has now re- 
fused to permit this road to abandon a line 
for which the division’s prior report of 
September 16, 1944, had authorized issu 
ance of an abandonment certificate, effec- 
tive one year from that date. The prior re- 
port was noted in the Railway Age of 
September 23, 1944, page 497, and the pres 
ent decision denying the application is tl 
division’s report on reconsideration.. T] 
proceeding (Finance Docket No. 14232) 
involved the M. P. application for authority 
to abandon its 70-mile line from Talmage 
Junction, Nebr., to Crete. The prior report 
refused to permit abandonment of the 11.9 
mile section from Talmage Junction to Tal- 
mage, but it authorized (with the delayed 
effective date provision) abandonment of 
the 58.1-mile section from Talmage to 
Crete. Subsequently the case was reopened 
for rehearing and reconsideration, and the 
present report reaches its adverse conclu- 
sion on the application after reviewing the 
branch’s more favorable earnings of the 
past two years. However, the report had 
this to say in closing: “We are not to be 
understood as saying that the applicant 
must continue operation of the line regard- 
less of operating results. If after having 
made all possible efforts to reduce operating 
expenses and render the most efficient serv- 
ice possible consonant therewith it finds 
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that the traffic offered is insufficient to per- 
mit operation to be performed without sub- 
stantial loss the application may be re- 
newed.” 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. Gordon Johnson, general manager 
and traffic manager of the Manistee & 
Northeastern, with headquarters at Man- 
istee, Mich., has been promoted to vice- 
president and general manager, with the 
same headquarters. 


At the first board meeting of the newly- 
organized Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, held in Chicago on December 
3, Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., Chicago, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors, 
and H. A. Scandrett, former trustee, was 
elected president. Other appointments 
which were also voted by the board are 
as follows: J. T. Gillick, former chief 
operating officer, to vice-president in charge 
of operations; E. B. Finegan, chief traf- 
fic officer, to vice-president in charge of 
traffic; A. N. Whitlock, former counsel 
for the trustees, to vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel; J. W. Severs, former execu- 
tive assistant and comptroller, to vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; and R. J. Marony, 
New York fiscal representative, to vice- 
president and New York fiscal representa- 
tive, with headquarters as before at New 
York. M. L. Bluhm, F. H. Jeffrey and 
T. W. Burtness will continue as general 
solicitor, treasurer and secretary, respec- 
tively. All of these officers with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Marony will maintain head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. §S. Latham, assistant treasurer of 
the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to treasurer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding P. B. Lacy, 
who has retired. 


Conrad Olson, whose promotion to as- 
sitant general counsel of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 1, was born at St. Paul on 
January 19, 1895, and received his higher 
education at Macalester College and the 
St. Paul College of Law. He entered rail- 
road service on November 15, 1928, as gen- 
eral attorney of the Northern Pacific. On 
February 1, 1940, he was promoted to com- 
merce counsel, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


G. H. Penland, whose promotion to 
general solicitor of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 24, was born at Hayesville, N. C., 
in 1888, and attended Grayson College, 
Whitewright, Tex., and Baylor Univer- 
sity. He entered railway service in Oc- 
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tober, 1917, as a district attorney of the 
Katy at Waco, Tex., and in 1929 he was 
advanced to assistant general solicitor at 
Dallas. 

In June, 1943, Mr. Penland was ad- 
vanced to general attorney at Dallas, which 
position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


OPERATING 


R. E. Taylor, whose appointment as 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Canadian Pacific was announced in the 
November 24 issue of Railway Age, was 
born at Ripley, Ont., on November 12, 
1892, and began his career with the Can- 
adian Pacific in 1912 as an operator. In 
1921, he became dispatcher, and in 1922, 
chief dispatcher at London, Ont. In 1931, 
he was advanced to assistant superintend- 
ent there. In 1934, he was appointed in- 
spector transportation at Montreal, Que., 
and transferred to Toronto, Ont., in 1937. 
From 1940 to 1945, Mr. Taylor has served 
as superintendent with the following head- 





R. E. Taylor 


quarters, successively: Toronto, Bruce di- 
vision; Schreiber division; London di- 
vision; Winnipeg, Man., Portage division; 
and Medicine Hat division. His appoint- 
ment as superintendent of transportation, 
Eastern lines, became effective on No- 
vember 15. 


S. McMahon, assistant traffic manager 
of Canadian Pacific Express, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Toronto, Ont. 


V. A. Gordon, assistant superintendent 
of the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been transferred to Dupo, IIl., suc- 
ceeding V. R. Adkins, who has been trans- 
ferred to North Little Rock, Ark., where 
he relieves M. L. Smith, who in turn 
succeeds Mr. Gordon at St. Louis. 


William C. Fisher, supervising agent 
of the Long Island, has been appointed 
superintendent of stations and transfers, 
New York zone, for the Pennsylvania, 
succeeding H. A. Sides, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant freight claim agent was 
announced in Railway Age on Novem- 
ber 24. 


Alfred F. Hall, training program di- 
rector for Railway Express at New York, 


has been appointed superintendent, com- 
mercial division, with headquarters there. 
He succeeds Edward A. Chittenden, 
whose retirement was, announced in the 
December 1 issue of Railway Age. Mr. 
Hall was born at Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, on August 12, 1894, and entered 





Alfred F. Hall 


the express business at Seattle, Wash. 
He served in the United States Navy in 
World War I, then returned to Railway 
Express, holding assignments in the ac- 
counting and operating departments in 
Montana, California, Utah, Colorado, and 


Texas. He became district manager of 
public relations at Houston, Tex., then 
came to New York to direct the train- 


ing program. 

Mr. Chittenden was born in Stockport, 
N. Y., on November 17, 1874, and entered 
the express business in 1892. He was em- 
ployed in express terminals and depots in 
New York and was agent at East 138th 
Street for six years. He was later as- 
signed to posts in Philadelphia, Pa., Al- 
lentown, and Scranton. In March, 1930, 





Edward A. Chittenden 


he went to Buffalo, N. Y., to direct traffic 
development. Mr. Chittenden became com- 
mercial superintendent in New York in 
1935. 


J. A. Moran, superintendent of the 
Southern division of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, who has been on leave of 
absence on account of illness, has returned 
to his headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cc. B. Callaham, who has been acting 
superintendent during the absence of Mr. 
Moran, has resumed his duties as train 
rules examiner at Memphis. 


C. R. Pedigo, assistant to the general 
superintendent and assistant director of 
terminals and freight train classification 
of the Missouri Pacific, has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Memphis division, with 
headquarters at Wynne, Ark., succeeding 
C. R. Dodson, assigned to other duties. 


A. J. Horton, assistant general man- 
ager, labor relations, of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy at Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed acting general superintendent at 
Lincoln, Neb., with jurisdiction over the 
Omaha, Lincoln, Wymore, and McCook 
divisions, replacing F. E. Haines, who 
has been granted leave of absence because 
of temporary disability. 


Stanley W. Crabbe, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general superintendent 
of the New Brunswick district of the 
Canadian Pacific was announced in the 
December 1 issue of Railway Age, was 
born at Teeswater, Ont., on August 9, 
1885. He entered railroad service as a 
telegraph operator for the Canadian Pa- 





Stanley W. Crabbe 


cific, and has subsequently been division 
superintendent of the Schreiber division, 
and at Smith’s Falls, Ont., and London, 
Ont. In 1937, Mr. Crabbe became super- 
intendent of the Bruce division at Toronto, 
Ont., and of the Toronto Terminals, the 
position he was maintaining at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


Roy S. Vincent has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of the 
Manistee & Northeastern, with headquar- 
ters at Manistee, Mich 


Mark H. Bradley has been appointed 
district passenger agent for the Seaboard 
\ir Line at Jacksonville, Fla. D. K. 
Murdock has been named district passen- 
ger agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


Elmer F. Buzan, division freight agent 
of the Southern at Memphis, Tenn., has 
been promoted to general cotton agent, 
with the same headquarters. Robert C. 
Courtney has been appointed division 
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freight agent at Memphis, succeeding Mr. 
Buzan. 


Frank Jensen, whose promotion to pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Texas & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 17, was born at Ulysses, Neb., 





Frank Jensen 


on July 21, 1877, and entered railroad 
service in 1891 as a messenger with the 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska (now part 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) at 
El Reno, Okla., subsequently holding sev 
eral minor positions until January 1, 1896, 
when he became chief clerk in the general 
passenger office of the same road at Ft 
Worth, Tex. On July 1, 1912, Mr. Jen- 
sen was appointed chief clerk in the general 
passenger office of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas, and on March 1, 1920, he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at New Orleans, La. In 1928 he 
was further advanced to general passenger 
agent with headquarters at Dallas, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


J. T. McEntee, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Erie at New York, whose 
photograph appeared in the October 20 
issue of Railway Age, along with an ac- 





Arthur R. Walton 


count of his railway career, has been ad- 
vanced to freight traffic manager there. 
Arthur R. Walton, general agent at 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager in New York. 


Mr. Walton was born in New York on 
January 26, 1886, and entered railway 
service in the transportation department 
of the Erie at Jersey City in 1905. After 
holding various positions in the transpor- 
tation and accounting departments, he be- 
came chief demurrage accountant in the 
demurrage bureau of the accounting de- 
partment at New York in 1915. In 1920 
he was advanced to city freight agent at 
New York, and in 1927 to division freight 
agent at Paterson, N. J., becoming general 
agent at Newark, N. J. in 1935, and trans- 
ferring to Akron in 1941. His appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager 
became effective on December 1. 


E. C. Nickerson, manager of traffic re- 
search and development for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford at Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed assistant general traffic 
manager there. Mr. Nickerson, who was 
born in Chatham, Mass., in 1909, was grad- 
uated from Harvard College, and received 
his master’s degree from Harvard Busi- 
ness School, specializing in transportation 
courses at both Harvard and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He be- 
gan his career as a freight handler, then 
general clerk and traveling freight agent 





E. C. Nickerson 


for coastwise and inter-coastal steamship 
lines, and entered railroading as a traffic 
representative for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. He was advanced te 
special assistant to vice-president, devising 
ways and means of increasing the rail- 


road’s freight traffic, then to assistant 
manager of the sales and service depart- 
ment. In December, 1943, he became 


manager of traffic research and develop- 
ment. Mr. Nickerson is also the general 
director for the traffic subcommiftee of the 
railroad committee for the study of trans- 
portation of the Association of American 
Railroads. 


Ross E. Rowland, assistant industrial 
agent for the Central of New Jersey, has 
been promoted to industrial agent with 
headquarters in New York, succeedin 
Frederick L. Ayers, who has retired 


after 52 years’ service. 


W. P. Kromphardt, assistant general 
freight agent of the Erie at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been promoted to special repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at Rochester, 
N. Y. C. G. Andrews, general agent at 
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St. Louis, Mo., has been advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Youngstown, succeeding Mr. 
Kromphardt. L. J. Slack has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Columbus, Ohio, 
replacing L. J. Burgott, who has been 
transferred to St. Louis, relieving Mr. 
Andrews. H. G. Cooke, division freight 
agent at Jamestown, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
at Akron, Ohio. F. K. Corlett has been 
appointed division freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y., replacing 
G. F. Mills, who has been transferred to 
Jamestown, succeeding Mr. Cooke. 


R. H. Nicholas, formerly employed in 
the general development office of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, and re- 
cently discharged from the armed forces, 
has been promoted to industrial agent, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


C. F. Lautenberger, traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to district freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., succeeding R. Voigtmann, 
who has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he replaces C. C. Head, who 
has retired after 28 years of service. 


W. J. Siering, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to assistant traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
a newly-created position. L. L. Smith, 
who has been on leave of absence to serve 
with the armed forces, has been re-ap- 
pointed general agent at San Francisco, 
succeeding Mr. Siering. 


E. E. Sharps, division freight agent of 
the Pere Marquette at Detroit, Mich., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. J. P. 
Donovan, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence to serve with the armed forces, has 
been appointed division freight agent at 
Detroit, succeeding Mr. Sharps. Roland 
Cornell, traffic representative at Detroit, 
has been promoted to general agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


The Union Pacific has announced the 
following personnel promotions and 
changes, effective on December 31: M. H. 
Fowler, general passenger agent at Los 
Angeles, Cal., will be promoted to traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding A. R. Malcolm, who 
will retire. H. A. Lawrence, traffic man- 
ager at Denver, Colo., will be transferred 
to San Francisco, Cal., succeeding W. H. 
Olin, who will retire. P. F. Echelle, 
general freight agent at Omaha, Neb., will 
be promoted to traffic manager at Denver, 
succeeding Mr. Lawrence. C. F. Farmer, 
assistant general passenger agent at Los 
Angeles, will be advanced to general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. Fowler. J. C. Beau- 
mont, general freight agent at Denver, 
will be transferred to Omaha, succeed- 
ing Mr. Echelle. M. A. Light, general 
agent at Minneapolis, Minn., will be pro- 
moted to general freight agent at Denver, 
succeeding Mr. Beaumont. E. W. Mau, 
chief clerk to the traffic manager at Chi- 
cago, will be promoted to general agent 


. 
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at Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Light. 
R. B. Johnson, special representative at 
Omaha, will be promoted to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, succeeding Mr. Farmer. 


John Wagner, assistant general freight 
agent of the Reading at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been advanced to manager industrial 
development. W. M. Potts, division 
freight agent, has been appointed industrial 
agent with headquarters as before at Phila- 
delphia, succeeding A. C. Levy, who has 
resigned. L. B. Schlosser, assistant to 
general freight agent at Philadelphia, has 
become assistant general freight agent 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Mr. Wagner. H. J. Lobb has also been 
appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Philadelphia. The position of assistant 
to general freight agent has been abolished. 

Mr. Wagner was born in Phoenixville, 
Pa., on June 6, 1892, and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
entered railway service in 1916 as a 
draftsman with the Pennsylvania. After 
serving in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, he returned to his former position 





John Wagner 


with the Pennsylvania in 1918. Shortly 
thereafter, he went to serve in the United 
States Army, American Expeditionary 
Forces, attaining the rank of captain by 
the time of his return to the Pennsylvania 
in 1919. In 1921, he joined the Philadel- 
phia & Reading (now Reading) as super- 
visor of track, became acting supervisor of 
track for the Reading in 1926, and super- 
visor of track in that same year. Mr. 
Wagner was appointed industrial agent in 
1928 and assistant general freight agent in 
1936. 


Stephen T. Stackpole, whose retire- 
ment as freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 24, was born at Hamilton, 
N. Y., on October 14, 1885, and was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1907. He 
entered railroad service on December 12, 
1907, with the Pennsylvania, and held vari- 
ous clerical positions until September 6, 
1910, when he became freight solicitor, in 
which capacity he served until he was ad- 
vanced to Canadian freight agent at Toron- 
to, Ont., on March 16, 1914. On Decems- 
ber 1, 1916, he was appointed assistant 


foreign freight agent at New York, and 
on June 1, 1917, he was promoted to di- 
vision freight agent, serving in this ca- 
pacity at Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Detroit. On November 11, 1925, Mr. 
Stackpole was further advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Detroit 
and on April 1, 1927, he was promoted 
to general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. In October of the same 
year he became general agent at Detroit, 
served in that capacity until July 1, 1928, 
when he was promoted to traffic manager 
at Chicago, and returned to Detroit on 
January 1,°1931, as assistant vice-president. 
On May 1, 1936, he was advanced to 
freight traffic manager at Detroit, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his retirement. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Gordon Wilson, automotive engineer 
for the New York Central, has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of rolling stock, 
with headquarters as before at New York. 


The following changes have been an- 
nounced by the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, Va.: W. L. Young, bridge en- 
gineer, has been appointed principal as- 
sistant engineer, succeeding F. P. Turner, 
who has retired. H. F. Smith, assistant 
engineer, succeeds Mr. Young as bridge 
engineer, while B. E. Crumpler, mainte- 
nance engineer, succeeds Mr. Smith. 
J. F. Newsom, Jr., has been named 
maintenance engineer. 


G. A. Noren, whose appointment as 
chief engineer of the New York Central 
at New York was announced in the No- 
vember 24 issue of Railway Age, was born 
in New Britain, Conn., on April 6, 1886. 
He entered railroad service in 1910 as a 
rodman with the Pennsylvania. In 1911 
he went with the Monterey Electric Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company at Mon- 
terey, Mexico, and also engaged in private 
engineering practice there. In 1912 he 
joined the New York Central as assistant 
engineer, becoming resident engineer at 





Affiliated Photo-Conway 
G. A. Noren 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. in 1916; assistant 
district engineer, Central district in 1917; 
engineer grade crossings, New York in 
1920; and in 1924, designing engineer. 
Mr. Noren was promoted to engineering 
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assistant to vice-president at New York 
in 1927 and to engineering assistant to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, New York Central 
System, in 1932. His recent appointment 
as chief engineer, Buffalo and East, be- 
came effective on November 14. 


MECHANICAL 


J. E. Boland has been named Diesel 
locomotive inspector for the New York 
Central at New York. 


H. G. Moore has been appointed 
assistant superintendent car department of 
the Atlantic Coast Line with headquarters 
at Wilmington, N. C. 


Francis D. Duncan, recently released 
United States Army major, has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic for the Erie at 
Avoca, Pa., succeeding C. F. Schwartz, 
assigned to other duties. 


John M. Sikes, whose appointment as 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Savannah & Atlanta at Savannah, Ga., 
was announced in the November 17 issue 
of Railway Age, was born on July 1, 
1902, in Augusta, Ga. He entered rail- 
way service in 1918 with the Georgia at 
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\ugusta as apprentice draftsman, later be- 
coming shop engineer for the Atlanta & 
West Poiit, the Western of Alabama, and 
the Georgia. Mr. Sikes was named me- 
chanical engineer for these lines on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, and maintained that position 
until the time of his recent appointment 
on the Savannah & Atlanta. 


R. H. Romann, acting superintendent 
of motive power and equipment of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union at Peoria, IIl., has 
been promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding E. A. Park, 
whose recent death was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 10. 


G. W. Kistner has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Western division of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, Kan., suc- 
ceeding W. W. Lyons, who has been 
transferred to the Colorado division, with 
headquarters at LaJunta, Colo., replacing 
G. M. Lawler, who has been transferred 
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to Southern Kansas division, with head- 
quarters at Chanute, Kan. He relieves 
W. A. Birch, who has been transferred 
to the Middle division, with headquarters 
at Newton, Kan., replacing A. J. Hart- 
man, who in turn has been transferred to 
the New Mexico division at Albuquerque, 
N. M., where he relieves Andrew H. 
Beirne, who has retired after 41 years 
of service. 


John J. Daly has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the Nebraska division of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and O. J. Robinson 
has been named assistant master mechanic 
of the same division, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Daly, who has been serving 
as superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., since February, 1945, will return to 
his former position at his own request, 
succeeding Mr. Robinson. 


H. J. Warthen, whose retirement as 
superintendent motive power of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac at Rich- 
mond, Va., was announced in the Decem- 
ber 1 issue of Railway Age, was born in 
Richmond on June 16, 1867. Entering rail- 
roading as machinist apprentice for the 
Richmond & Danville (now Southern), he 
became machinist in 1887, then gang fore- 
man and foreman. Subsequently leaving 
the employ of that road to serve as loco- 
motive inspector for the American Loco- 
motive Company, Mr. Warthen returned 
to railroading in 1904 as general foreman 
locomotive department of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. In 1908, he 
became master mechanic at the Potomac 
yard, and was named superintendent mo- 
tive power in 1916. 


Leigh Budwell, whose appointment as 
chief mechanical engineer of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac at 
Richmond, Va., was announced in the De- 
cember 1 issue of Railway Age, was born 
on July 31, 1887, at Roanoke, Va., and 





Foster Studio 


Leigh Budwell 


was graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1914. He began his railway 
career in 1905 as machinist apprentice for 
the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, be- 
coming machinist in 1909. From 1910 to 
1914, he attended school, returning to Nor- 


folk & Western to serve in the test de- 
partment. In 1915 he was advanced to 
electrical and mechanical inspector, Elk- 
horn electrification. Mr. Budwell joined 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
in 1916 as mechanical engineer. During 
World War I, he served with the Engi- 
neers, American Expeditionary Forces as 
a first lieutenant. In 1919, he returned to 
his position as mechanical engineer for the 
R. F. & P. He was appointed assistant to 
superintendent motive power at Richmond 
in 1940, and maintained this post until his 
promotion on November 15. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. F. Waite, commissary agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been promoted to 
assistant to the purchasing agent, in ad- 
dition to his duties as commissary agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


SPECIAL 


Nils A. Lennartson, captain in the 
United States Army Air Corps, has been 
appointed assistant publicity manager of 
the Maine Central at Portland, Me., and 
will also serve as associate editor of the 
road’s employee magazine. 


OBITUARY 


A. Shelburne, auditor of claims for the 
Canadian Pacific, died on November 22 
after 40 years of service. 


Robert E. McAndrew, whose death 
was reported in the December 1 issue of 
Railway Age, was born on August 25, 
1880, in Meadeville, Pa. He began his 
railway career in 1895 as a water boy in 
work train service with the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie. He became a call boy at 
Greenville, Pa., in 1896, and storekeeper 
there in 1897. Remaining at Greenville, 
he was advanced to supervisor of stores 
in 1916 and then to general storekeeper in 
1918. He maintained the latter position 
until the time of his death. 


PASSENGERS CARRIED.—In the five years 
ending September 30, 1945, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, according to its 
president, Howard S. Palmer, carried 
7,277,417 service men in groups of 15 or 
more, about 25,000,000 more as individuals 
on furlough tickets, and about 200,000,000 
other passengers. This was accomplished, 
Mr. Palmer pointed out, despite the fact 
that the New Haven gave 6,912 of its em- 
ployees to the armed services. 


C. & O. InpustTRIAL ADVERTISING.— 
Fourth in the Chesapeake & Ohio series of 
advertisements dealing with employment 
and post-war outlook generally in indus- 
tries along its lines is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the chemical industry. Entitled 
“Making Post-war Jobs—Out of Chem- 
icals,” the message suggests that this in- 
dustry not only will continue ‘o be a basic 
job-maker, but will provide “thousands of 
new jobs iri the future.” 
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Over the Alleghenies, the freight trafficin this moun- 
C&O lines reach 2,072 _ tainous terrain, the C&O 
feet above sea level and employs forty-five of these 
there are grades in excess giant, four-cylinder, six- 
of 1.14 per cent. coupled, articulated steam 


To handle its heavy locomotives,built by Lima. 
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Gy FRANK 


in Canada: 


December 8, 1945 





Both curves are established on the basis of the same amount of 
steam to the cylinders. The Franklin System assures a substantial 
increase in horsepower output and economy, for either passenger 
or high speed freight service. 


LIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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» STEAM POWER 


utilizes the advantages of 


SECURITY CIRCULATORS 








The Pennsylvania Railroad's Q-2 class locomotive 
is designed to develop more power in its working 
range — at speeds over 20 miles an hour — than any 
steam locomotive previously built. It can haul 125 
loaded freight cars faster than 50 miles an hour. 

The boiler of each Q-2 class locomotive is 
equipped with nine Security Circulators. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
SECURITY GVEECULEAPOR Divist On 





December 8, 1945 45 
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The amount should have read $72,114,367. 
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21,114,367. 
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Railway Age of November 


venues for the Pennsylvania during the month of September were incorrectly reported in the 
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Superheaters +» Superheater Pyrometers + Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters + American Throttles 
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N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
383 Dorchester Ave. »* South Boston 27, Mass. ~ a) 
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Canadian Representative: “Joseph Robb & Co., Utd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
FOR A GENERATION 


There are few points of similarity between these two locomotives of yes- 
terday and today, but one is important. Number 154, a representative 
A.C.L. type 35 and more years ago, relied upon HUNT-SPILLER GUN 
IRON bushings, packing, and other valve and cylinder components to 
maintain peak power and efficiency. And today HSGI parts have the same 
function on the great dual purpose 4-8-4’s that speed heavy trains be- 
tween Richmond and Florida’s tip. 


While HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON was a traditionally trustworthy ma- 
terial as far back as 1910, it has since been constantly bettered to 
meet changing conditions of locomotive operation—higher temperature, 
increased power, faster speeds. Its sustained use for a generation or more 
by Atlantic Coast Line and 75 other Class | roads is proof that it con- 
tinues to meet the intensified demands of modern steam power. 
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Export Agents: 
International Rwy. Supply Co. 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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“PRAIRIE” | 





Car Journal Bearings 
and 
Bronze Engine Castings 

















| 

| 

| Specialists in the manufacture of 
| uniform, dependable bronze _bear- 
| 


| ings and engine castings exclusively 
for the railroad industry. 








Full details upon request 





PRAIRIE BRASS AND METAL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of 
American Smelting and Refining Company 





| 1912 Railway Exchange Bldg. 120 Broadway 1711 Cherry St. 
: St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


Research Laboratory: PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
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Magnus Locomotive Journal Oil Lubricator 
With Magnus Bearings 


Composition! 


The uniformity of lining and facing 
metals used in Magnus bearings has been 
still further improved by the develop- 


ment and use of a new and extremely 


accurate hardness testing machine. 


TCQ movern 
o% ? 2 HEAVY DUTY 
BEARINGS 
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Here’s an angle 


can’t afford 


to overlook 






Ae pie locations were | a de- 
_ signed to give maximum visibility. 

_Not only can the engineman see more, 
~ and see better... he can concentrate all 
his attention on the track ahead. Exclu- 
mi sive features, such as the temperature con- 
. trol, auto-load control and automatic 


slip control oe. much of the a 


W708) ULE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 























i. efficiency of tomorrow's produc- 
tion will be influenced by the handling 
capacity of freight elevators. 

The smooth dependable performance of 
OTIS Freight Elevators is an assurance of 
more tonnage hauled . .. more time saved. 

OTIS Freight Elevators can be arranged 
for dispatching to predetermined floors — 
to fit exactly the requirements of any cycle 
of operations. 

Ask your OTIS representative about 
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Collective Control for high-speed freight 
elevators and Double Button Control for 
moderate-speed freight elevators. 

For the finest in vertical transportation 
tomorrow, call your OTIS representative 
today. 


ELEVATOR 











COMPANY. 
OFFICES INC 

‘ALL PRINCIPAL ‘CITIES i 
ee ne ae ~ "| 
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A VITAL i O.Dageree® 110 Ni. 





ERVICE RECORDS indicate clearly that Standard 
Stokers solve the all-important problem of firing mod- 


ern coal burning power . . . always dependable in 








operation, Standard Stokers guarantee maximum firing 
efficiency in making available the necessary power to effect greater 


hauling capacity. In keeping abreast with the railroads’ develop- 


ment of new power, Standard Stokers will have the answer for 

















: tomorrow's mechanical firing needs in the revolutionary designs I 
t | of postwar coal burning locomotives. j 
ir 4 The three different classes of modern high powered locomotives fF 
shown above were designed and built by the Norfolk & Western, 
os each for a particular type of service. Records established by the 


fleet of 116 locomotives in service reflect high utilization with 


economy of operation. 











| | THE STANDARD STOKER COMPANY, INC 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO « ERIE * MONTREAL 
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You still have time! In December, your employees’ 
allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to 


help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting 
men—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 


ized heroes! 


Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
drive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
Savings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
ization for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 





and the 
HOME STRETCH 
for YOU! 


The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 
better than actual cash because it earns interest —is 
a strong building stone toward the secure future of 


every employee-purchaser! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 
Also an active aid in assuring pros- 
perity to your nation, your employees 
—and your own industry! 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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In the construction of this freight station and warehouse, the 
Milwaukee Road used 21 fifty-foot, flat-type Pratt Trusses pre- 
fabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. We also furnished columns, 
canopy beams and posts ready for erection. 





Clear Floor Space With 
‘| TIMBER STRUCTURES 


e of 


Clear floor space allows faster, more eco- bers—Timber Structures trusses are designed 
nomical freight handling. Timber Structures to facilitate speedy assembly and erection. 


lies, ay. : : _ assem! 
lise trusses eliminate mid-floor columns to give Streamlined prefabrication in modern shops 
aw" more room for storage and more space to keeps cost low. 

Sof navigate power driven lift trucks. When you plan freight stations, ware- 
ans! Precision built from Durable Douglas houses or engine houses let Timber Structures’ 


Fir—one of the world’s best structural lum- experienced timber engineers assist in design. 


120 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
Chicago 3, Illinois * Phone FRAnklin 9778 





: WARD MAYER OFFICES IN— 
PORTLAND SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
STRUCTURES NEW YORK . TRENTON ° EUGENE, OREGON 
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To Keep Them 
Rolling... 


EX-CELL-O 





Hardened and 
Ground Steel Pins 
and Bushings ... 


for Diesel and steam loco- 
motives and tenders,and 
passenger and freight cars 








Railroad Division 


 EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 


Detroit 6, Michigan 























_ Necessary for | Low: : 


|) SUPERIOR AUTOMATIC 
SOOT BLOWERS 








* SUSTAIN STEAM PRESSURE 

* ELIMINATE HAND CLEANING 
* INCREASE LENGTH OF RUN 
* REDUCE FUEL CONSUMPTION 
* SAVE ARCH BRICK COST 

* INCREASE POWER 











Road tests show a maximum drop of one pound 
on the steam gage indicator during the operation 
of a blower. Superior Automatic Soot Blowers 
blast away soot and cinder deposits from the flues 
and combustion chamber of the locomotive with 
no interruption of service—cleaning heating sur- 


ate i 
Hi faces and SUSTAINING STEAM PRESSURE. 


SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION —————_ 


| | THOMAS BOULEVARD PITTSBURGH 8, PENNA. 
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Pineapple 
with 
Teeth... 








This steel “‘pineapple’’ is the business end of 
a drill bit for sinking oil wells. It’s a rock 
cutter—has to be tough, strong and hard. 

These cutters used to be machined from 
bar stock, a long and difficult process. Now 
they are cast, with a positive saving of six 
hours in machine time—a cost reduction of 
TWO THIRDS. 

But maybe you don’t make drill bits for 
oil wells! 

So we suggest that you consider this as an 


example of how steel castings might help you 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 








to turn out improved products at lower cost 
of production. 

That's certain to be an important subject for 
the manufacturer who will be called upon to 
meet stiff competition. 

Remember that steel castings can give you 
whatever properties you need, in any combi- 
nation of those properties, along with the 
lowest possible cost of production. 

Why not talk it over with your steel foundry? 
Or write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Mid- 
land Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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GET TOGETHER 


DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 


is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


LOCOMOTIVES 

1—Westinghouse, 2-Unit, 87-Ton 
600 -P. Diesel Electric. 
Built 1928. Tractive effort 
52,200 lbs. 

2—44-Ton Westinghouse, Elec- 
tric 600 V. D.C. Excellent 
Condition, Just Overhauled. 

Other Diesel & Steam Locomo- 

tives too! 


Send us your Inquiry 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Ill. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


78 ton Baldwin T: 
110 ton American 


f 0-6-0 Switcher — Side Tank 
80 ton Baldwin ype 0-6-0 Switcher — 


rate Tender 


0-8-0 Switchers — Separate Tenders 


181 ton American to 2-8-2 Mikados with Boosters 





25—50 ton all steel box cars. Capacity 3548 cu. ft. 


Model 250 Brill Gas Electric oll steel combination 
Now being completely rebuilt. 


and mail car new in 1928. 


Full detailed particulars with 


ssenger, 


uotation on any of the above items 


will be gladly furnished. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET 
New York 6, New York 














POSITION WANTED 


Lt. Comdr. USNR, going on in- 
active duty desires permanent 
Sales or Sales Service position 
with Supply Company. Age 41, 
15 years experience with Rail- 
roads and Railroad Supply House 
in USA and Latin America, En- 
gineering Graduate. Box number 
777, Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Lowe 


How could YOUR 
OWN tank cars? 


Reduce your Costs? 
Save you Labor? 

Save you Money? 
Improve your Operations? 
Increase your Profits? 
>? > @ 
oe e e 
We have just purchased several 
hundred good used cars right out 

of service, 

These Are Available to 
You at Close to Pre- 
War Prices! 

Request our prices—“‘if just out 
of curiosity’’—because there is no 

obligation. 
Tank Car Tanks Also for 
Sale and Priced Right too! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 





FREIGHT CARS 


QUICK DELIVERY 
50—Dump, Western, 20 cu. yd., 
40-Ton, Lift doors 
50—Gondola, 50-Ton, All Steel, 
Solid Bottom 
15—Hopper, Twin, 50-Ton 
77—Hopper, Side Discharge, 50- 


on 

25—Box, 40 Ft., 50-Ton 

12—Dump, Easton-Duplex, 40- 
Ton 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE., 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


Wanted—A Junior Editor 


A man with technical training 
and some practical experience in 
the mechanical department of a 
steam railway, preferably both 
mechanical and electrical. Must 
demonstrate his ability to write 
English clearly and _ concisely, 
Editorial experience unnecessary. 
This job has a future for the 
right man. Address Box 668, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Purchasing—twenty years marine 
and shipyard mechanical goods. 
Desires position where general 
knowledge of materials and 
sources is factor. References, Ad- 
dress Box 779, Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Large Overhead Crane 
(150 ton capacity) 30’ span 
5 motor—3/60/440 
cab controlled 
2—25 ton auxiliary hoists 
(write for complete spees.) 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 














FOR SALE 
One (1) Scale Car, Practically 
New, Weight — 67,300 pounds. 
Address Box 780, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
} ie 








SAVE 


Railway Equipment 
—New Spikes and Bolts— 


Relaying Rails and 
Angle Bars 
Good used tie plates, anti rail 


creepers and other railway sup- 
plies and equipment. 


SONKEN-GALAMBA 


Corporation 
KANSAS CITY 18, KANS. 














PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 





USE 
SPACE 
IN 
THE 
GET- 








TOGETHER 
DEPARTMENT 








BUY 


VICTORY 
BONDS 
TO FINISH 
THE JOB 
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yASSENGER COMFORT 


Steam Couplers 


A RA STANDARD 


Flextble Conduits 


QEMACES RUBBER HOSE 


Vapor Systems 

THERMOSTATIC CONTRO! 
Air Conditioning 
Controls 


ENGINEERED 
“sant, | PRODUCTS 





2 VAPOR CAR 
¢ HEATING CO. ne 


yee EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, Ith 


















| RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
1] CARS— LOCOMOTIVES 
| REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 











THE PURDY COMPANY 








122 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 3, IIlinois 








Ihe OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *¥Suie’* “ 





STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
aay Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
dian Representatives 


7 Holden Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Can. 


j 








moisture 


Heks in the open when storms sweep across 
overhead circuits. It keeps up an undercover assault 
on buried cables by steadily seeping through damp 
ground. 

Moisture meets its match in Okolite-Okoprene* 
cable. With a non-flammable neoprene protective 
jacket bonded to an oil-base insulation of excellent 
electrical properties, Okolite-Okoprene also with- 
stands oils, chemicals, exposure to sun and ozone, 
to extremes of hot and cold weather. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


* U. S. Pat. No. 2,312,058 























BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 
TO FINISH 
THE JOB 








AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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‘DULIEN DULIEN DULIEN “ 


BUYS SELLS LIQUIDATES 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT & ACCESSORIES 


Available for Immediate Delivery 
Large Tonnage 
Reprocessed Relaying Rail 
40-45-50-56-60-62-65 and 70 pound 
Tie Plates—Angle Bars—Spikes, Etc. 

Subject to Prior Sale 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
OF WASHINGTON OF NEW YORK 
1008 Western Ave 2280 Woolworth Bidg 
SEATTLE 4, WASH NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
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___~DOUBLE TRUSS SIDE FRAMES 
___FULL BOX SECTION BOLSTERS 
__~STANDARD A.A.R. SPRINGS 
___LARGE ONE-LEVEL SPRING SEATS 


___NO SPRING PLANK 


w%& OVER 120,000 CAR SETS OF SELF-ALIGNING TRUCKS IN SERVICE... 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 


New York ¢ Chicago © St. Louis ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ San Francisco ¢ In Canada: ADANAE SHPPIIFC ITN thans---1 9 


























ALL 


To replace one of the oldest mechanical 
interlocking plants in New England, the 
Portland Terminal has recently installed 
G-R-S ALL RELAY INTERLOCKING at 


Portland, Maine. 


This new control machine occupies less 
than % the space required by the former 
mechanical interlocking controls. And al- 
though the traffic burden has been greatly 
increased by present day conditions, this 


G-R-S ALL RELAY system controls the 


RELAY INTERLOCKING 


many additional movements with greater 


facility and less delay. This modern sys- 
tem assures all-weather reliability and 
promises a considerable reduction in an- 


nual maintenance costs. 


If you have an outmoded and worn inter- 
locker, or a location where consolidation 
of control over a greater area is desired, 
it will be to your advantage to investigate 
the dependability and economy offered 
with G-R-S ALL RELAY INTERLOCKING. 





